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: . Abstract 



V.. 



r y^ 7Ttm :S£u3ent Risppnees "to Classic oom Ins true t ion Proj Se t^c ^caminld 
the response^ of first grade students to seatwork asiignmeDEits* The 

* major prefl*isg of the stiudy was that patterns of 1 short-term . outcomes , such 
as student!* .daily experiences with their assignments, undi^^r lie and explain 

^longer- 1 ertn measures of achievement * Thus, an observations^! study: was \\ 
carried oat tc> learn more about the determinants of studiii^*s • responses ^ ■ 

to the coimno^ situation of seatwork, particularly read ihsr ,aseatwark . " ;V; 

^-l : ', ; ;Vf*vV * ;'■■'>— -V ■■.'>■ v r . ; -"-\ \ . ; - ; . - : > <7' r ^.v--?,v/ 

' ■•'■">.'>/; V.- ; . * '. " \ ' - ' //"S • / . . - : ;..„ ' V.'.-" '-^^-rV^ij'C';; 

and low aaBi^crs select e_d within each class) were obs ervecz3. dur ing . £ ive 
half —days of § cliool oyer a, five to six month - period. Obs^=rvers took ^ 
detailed narrative records, noted seatwork performance, anczzl spoke inf or— 
mally with th% target study ts about "their work. Teachers were interviewed: 

• " "• .' ;V 'V: •• ' -." ';. , \ ■ ,". '' - !;'.'; . " * ' ... * \,/ . ' • y<- - 

twice duritig r the -year, and their: daily?' seatwork- presennt^tri<=3iis- were laudio^ ; 

.v;-:. . v ■;■ ,'■ ; : f": V.^;:- -> I :----.;^^--.-.:;:.. V ' 

recorded wheti possible. v '".:-.'^;;-; : -^ V^- -: : ' • : : ^'^^ . . 

Narrative records' of students were ; read and rated for . attention to v 

t* '■■ -••;.::' ::: \'-.:. s :-:^*;i.;;\ "':"'■]:} w'nv^ - ' • • ' •. '-7 ' V:- ' L "^% ^ •': .a-;" •-";:" : "-. ' . r ^- : ' i -,^7 f A . 

: task a^ SUc^^saful f perf :; 



associated wttli achlevcmient gains- Based \ on these ratings two extreme 
groups of ^ tudeilts were identif ied f qr fur ther c ompar a t ive ^— purp os es : _ " 

students who § a hsponses were frequently • poor (low a t tentia»n ^and low ^ 

: - : -v \ .•>:•.*;:" • •; ... ]i?!;'^-;.vvv •>"..>. '. • c:^.= v^..:;..^r. ..• * . ,.-:•-.•*. . 

performance), students whose responses wer^ 4 

^(high ^att#ttfclp£i'itid high performance) . In addition^ teaciie»T interviews 

and narrative records were reviewed for; information'; about Vt*»ow four com- , 



mon instruCLt^nal functions-were handled : selecting ^eatwo^^ 

'presenting th^ to - students, monitoring seatwork • in' progr e^ss , and ev^lu-^ 



about ste^atwork, 



p g ° ^a-f Tjgi a t gq{*h g ^ - appearg^ '.frn >^ WthBft -fif f paM W th«Tl the Othsr^ "it* JtgVMit-* v - 



/ 



ing poor response patterns, Th^xe= were no' r ela t ions riips with =&exi loth y 
boy:s arid girls were represented both extreme groups. Howev«^r» ' tl^re 

r es^>tmder was a member of a-iow level reading group*: and evemzy ^<iepti y. V'\ 

•* -V. *. r''. V.;' 1 "" • 5 = " *' v ' T - . . ." .°* •- • \ ■' ••* -' .-*•;. • !,, ' fl .= •' :". " ' V",,'- ■*'"'• 

rW^ionde? was a member/ of a highest ,;_K 
mctm^&sk^ groups was ^one 'i^d'ft^%p4fo^^Ty- ?f ? n y ''othiarv itifQrm^tiQn Viri. bhft • ' : 
chiSlLd except for attention and per^f ormanai .-ratings « ) These. da<tta ^Uggeat : 
tba«= sefttwork v?as a qualitatively' different experience for^ lo«^er ichievera ;. - 
fcoa*=* higher achievers- Further ^mxalysea of -the Narrative data "Tetf^leii. 

fchate: poor aroi adequate responded differed in terms of the^ease^ cj£ / 

} r: ' : ;'. . ' • . ' -•• ' ." : ' 

ans&^ering (poor respond ers ws^a tess often functionirxg ^t an aQ*tOfl*$.tic 

■ <■ . ..<> ". - . . .. . - ■ • • • .''*.« . ^ : " • ■ '. '■ ■ 1 - , . ■ ■ 

... . - ,! ■■. " •• •.; ^ y? 4 • '" r- : ■ ; > •• - : 

iev«T of information processing) ^^nd strategies fox doing, the «*ror:l£ (poor 

" - " .' > / •'• v.^.-;;-'v;' : :'- " • - v. •', ' v"' • > . • r r-^l. ■ ' ■ < ';jVM 



re^E^orid era, Were • frequently" obaewe»d using strategies that halps^d e^fei 



c omrz^leteVtheir assignments but tji^it did not aid their; undexa tai^tddLri§;)r tr- 
^b_sroirie • ;^ten_f the '''poor responSar^s revealed a greater focua • om getting 



f tn^tafh^ifor the sake of ,^^shi^s» "jbut this was not /ais : r clfcir :, <»)ufc^M ? fta 
dth^ar d if f er enees . Neither poor nor adequate responders spoke verlr ' spec i 4 -" - 
f l^f=fl Ty about ^ con tenter elated ^pu^^^os^s of their semtwork- ". " • 

" ; These data suggest wh^ ac Ki^r^emerit iif f er enc 
^a^fipE.^eriyfe reiponders) ^..yejce Isfimd^^S^^^^::^^ 



theS^r s^tworT^ime in berief ic iaj i^ways than : : the hisne^r ' aphiever^Ts ^ r '- ^r-'' 
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• haps ;ttie w Icwar aG^fei^ark were learning as t a s iftsult j^Wat . achool tasks anim 
... not ba ^pactid JF«OyJ>e sensible . Such, expectations czz^ould jLntifftra 4 withT°" .a: >• 
... developmetyfc of geMamral learning to learn or tnetacogooitive s tiategTaa , * 
/ The tocher cz^at a revealed that the six teadh^r^s were more similar 
than d%S f Mailt In the ways they dealt with s€>.tWoirlc_- Relationships v " 
between tx\stru£tic=^nal practice and student response can only be hypp tha^ 
sized and not tes^iced with these data* given the XaclSc of variance for . 
teacher measures . However; it seemed reasonable t%^mt the poorer respoti&es . > 
of the To^r aehi^^vers .could be related tp^the teach=aers f emphasis on : • ; . 
seatwork d mat er of* routine, assignment of work that was too d if f let w It 
for th^ lowt achievers much of. _the time, failure tcz^ provide help-saeKiacg 
mechanising,,. find am emphasis on persistence and taak completion but 

not an eonptiasis «tn task und er s tand ing> - - >« ■ 

: y v;,--;; -j": y. • ( •'■ ' . ' _ . "'. - " . '•. . ' • > . - x ; ^; 

i It rccpgn^l2:ed that many teachers 1 seatwork rrr'outines are the re- ^ : 

^ult of "t he ' coinp 1 g = rv d emand s ' of distributing attent icrz^Ti to all students , tad : \ 

: p£ usittg 'S^atvork as a Sway to^ free the teacher r or r=read±ng group inPtrue^ — / . . 

.■•;'y^yy:^i,yvi' : '^ ,y " /y^, ._,.y . :;.y,>; }-'\-, ? - 1 v;:y ' = • 

.- °tion- .^V All.-' of the teachers In the study were concejcnEaed . about their low - 
achievers v learnii^ag * but in every class, f there 4 were ins tanc es of ; poor : - 



'-- responses ttot-r eanti'l t ed - in some way £ r om : the ways thBat^'the'^jfe^ 

,-■'••=.:'.'. ='; : '. '. .-.t.: ... ' ":' --'^ ••. '-. /,. < : y.;.. ; y * • : - v ' ; -.y v.".. ■ y; 

"• seiectedi p«aente=d , monitored , .or evaluated seatwot=rlc* It ie hoped thst W 

'•••'y ;'V;'y r yy •-; •. ^^ r y; ;: y\^^'-v ■ ^ .; ,-"::- r y •.•• %>: -;'..v , .'.y^--^~"- • : : ^ ; ' [ ->: > Wr-^^ 

>fthe\: cb^tri^uflpa"-'cr»-£ / this'j study-^^ll^be-to provid e te~achers with: new vaysTy v 

of seeinLg^tudint Eresposses^ 

y^smp^oyj^^out^ ^ith- an eye toward improving the s= ea twork iKperience ;^ - -';.< 

rt r:£ or tti© : -iMer aoh:BLever . ^y /• >;Vy^' : ^ ^y'v; ' :' : .-y ^ - v.."."'. • : -"';y ;: .S 
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\\ s The' Student Response, Study focused on: atttdenes , Immediate-re- 
spouses to Instruction as important short-term outcomes of teaching., ' 

Most research on teaching effects has used long-term ouccpme measures 

' *'•*, ' • >. 4 •• *. ■ , ' , s ; * , ,;• •'= ••-.• •'•".• '*Y"/ •• 

as criteria (e.g. , achievement tests) . la this study, atuden t s I 



: daily responses- — both 'behavioral and cognitive "were viewed aiiminedi- 
ate, indicators IhstrucCional effects* A basic; assumption 

Uylng/ thfe^ study^ was 1 that learning from^clkssrd «^||^ 
occur most readily when students respond to instructional stimuli. ■'^A\% K ' 
in a cognitively active and generally successful mariner. Thus, the \ ^ 
goal of the study was to learn more about instructional contexts 
that support! act ive and successful student responses. This goal** : 
has. been partially attained: results of the sj:udy suggest what I \ ; ' 

instruc t io^al ;cbnte>ct s are associated^ with poor patterns of re- - " 

spon se s V ji^a 1 1 hough data do 'vtlot- suggest 'clearly " if and ' how < teachers 

; *af fec>ted v .ppt'imal:- responding ; /of." their./ student s;.I c . <* ^W^i v- ' 

■ t t;.' ,. Throughou t- this -study,- the ^ma jpr ^f ocus,, was/- 0n_s^dents */ ^rje-Tv^ 



-sponses- 1 o- sea twork r~ ^assignmentrs^t hat w 'Xnyo^ and writ itrg :S:- 

t ha t y^are g iven t d v s t ud en t s to> be carried out ind ependen t ly t wi thou t 
continuous teacher supervision, The^ inte re 



__oiii. the^peryasiveness of -thi 
. recent; study determined that elementary .students /spend up to -70% l ^ > _ 




V' 



little is known about t what students do 'arfd .think a# they^parf orm_ 

V'^.i-TV- : "•-V" • V;: " ; : "-- ! . ' J - . - '---v-V* ;.' •9: ; t '».»:- - ' . ' •> : ,"'.■""*• .- 'if: 4 "'VV-.-'V':- 

y-- sea twork or ? hdw . teacher s 'can most /ef f actively ^aeithis sat ting tq 



J. further learning (Brophy & Good, in press ; IRosenihia^ 1980)..? 
v •-• ^Tha^ef or&» a study -was designed to describe ways in^which 



( ' first— grade students responded, to- and'idealt 'with 5 sea twork - v The 
: f== v^' 'Student responses of most interest - were the apparent focus" of the 

^ students* attention, the nature of the students 1 \ ^nvolvemerit with . t 
'V : : r v ? instructional stimuli -(e- g . , how do es s / he . approach a wr i 1 1 en as- : : - ^ j 
: ; signihent ) t initiat ive taken by the s tii dents " tb r seek help when they 

; H ^ • 1 were confused or unable to answer, something correctly, > the level of 

success bit daily sea twork assignments, and student perceptions* of 
^ • how rand why they were doing daily sea twork tasks, r • V -\. '/-v; 1 ' -;r::; 

:A. : Background „ y , :i:~A ^ - ; - v. = !;'..;;.,. :r : ..' . > 

"i Two lines of ^ppnceptual and empirical work were the basis of 
■ ^ the study ^; VThe £i^ 

- : students f media t ion of instructional "effects^ and^ s percept 0 

,* tlons of classroom events (Doyle, 1977 arid 1979 ; Winner & Marx, 1977;. 
; • .We ins tein & Middles tad t , 1 979)1 The major question^ addressed by 
■v: u work 'in this tradition is VHow do stude about what is. going 

v ' on in classrooms?" and M How does student thinking mediate classroom ./ 
events to influence outcomes?" ^ ' 



^ . - ; The second line of research, contrast , Vfes focused more on 

^ teachers and vemph^sized the quests 

^ "°"What do teachers do that 'affects^ students 1 . learn in ^itr^lasCrooras? 11 . j 



Much of ; the, *r eeear ch4 ih this tradition "K^s been described as process- 
product research (see reviews by Brophy, 1979 ; Peterson & Waiberg , 
■1*979). This work- f ocused primarily on teacher* Isehavipr, and tried ' - 
to relate it' , to student outepmes such as perf ormance on achievement 

tests. '■ -.v.;- r . •" ^ - ? ' ;"7- ; •_;/.. ■ ^ - * 

•V * .. : '"r " • • ' V D ' = . ; 7 

* ;Two. tiachtr if f eqts studies were^especially influential in ' ,y 

Che design of the Student^es^bnse Study * ( The Beginning Teacher \ ' ":; 

Eyaluation l Study7 (Fisher, et , al, 1978) in t r qduefed t he V concep t of * ; s 

"academic learning time,-" which was def inetiv in v terms of two key . ^ 

•'i--' V ; ; : v* '■" - ' ' f . . ' , ' .. : 7 - /y;.'/-V ---Y'. ' V'. - . *" . *. ; •'• 

student responses : attention and involvement: wi tti ■ a ;tksk and. ; ^ ? , 

. .'• •'" ; - ■• ." •• ' •■■ ' ■ ' ' ' ' * t '; - : ; ' -;-ar-^> ; '. • • ..• . ■• 

successful, completion i of that task* TJie greater the amount "of 

■ • '~ \..[ •. ■•,/...- 'v*'-., ". . - '■'''■.:;■,■•.••' •* * :.f :i . . , i - " :. : ;.-.->- * ■". !•.:'•'. r .'<•"■. v 

time spent mentally .involved with tasks at a high level of success, ..... 



the greater the /achievement:, on - similar tasks, at least for elemeh— 

•• • ""V *. ! " . ^ /. ' " 

tary math % ncT 1 ' r ea dt^g * The S tuden t Res pqhse S tudy provided numer- :_< • 
ous examples of s tuden t s who vajded in terms of -attention and sue-: 

- r-. . .. ; . . -/.\.. ..- .- .... ■ .' . ; . '-. • . y:'-.' ■ ■ > -'.V , .': • • v / 7..^ .. ■:. : 

.cess on read ing "and •math sea tworki Because of the richness of ' v 

v-^v.r^/f ^ • ; ;;>, ; ;.^ . • -V-.r^'fe^ : -:.:..' : ':- k ^ -V - *>■ . ■■ , 

the riarrative data * results rpr the nature of aca^ \ 

•• i>! - ■■' ' ' '- - : "V"^:..:^/ ■'■ '" ' • • ' . '»■■:••'•'>-• - v ' - : -v -'-i^ _ . • 

demic learning time arid reasons for individual '"" variation^ withiri , vi 
The^ second €t eac her ef fee t s stu'dy tha t was ittflueri t ial in the 



v'r c lass rooms 



design of the Student -Response Study Vas research on t classroom 




lathed to teacher variables as well as to individual^ differences in * 



^students. This hypothesis* was * supported, Although: theire were not * ^ 
as manyr P t^^ 

. that clear-cut^ ^clas sr obm^lever fevidenae of - teacher eff ect s was V 

• ■ ■ : ■ >*E;.: ;f ' ~; ; ;- : ' v. T f .Y : ; ' 

not i available.' 1 V ^ „V-^-.-v 

* - * "V -i - Methodology ^ « m * _ r * # ; 
4 Observations were - conducted" in eight first-grade elassredms 

in f our Title : I schools in a midwestern city . '-Observation^ began 4 " 

v-V- J"-:oW.y\v-^= "'L - i •. •"' v"-'"' " ;J ». S-C--.. ' • " : , # ^ '.V "• • ;* 

' October » 1980,; and continued through April, 1981.*; All classrooms * ^ 

were self-contained arid taught by one - teacher, although scjme of the ■ 

> teachers also .had aides for part of the day. Ten teaehers, we're a£- . 

proached and asked to participate in the stucly, and eight of them 

readily, agreed * Data from six of the eight classrooms are reported 

in this paper * - All siS^us^d a traditional organization^ of ability- 

based reading- groups, with sea two rk 'performed .by students when they„ • 

- 7 \ : .'f.'-. /. ' V'"--: ." -.i":.-" ' . .' : v;-;. .-. - ' ; : ^v;..V: : ?v' 

were not-meeting withXthe teacher. The ;othd¥ two classrooms had , - - 

versions of iridividualMed reading -programs 1 . : ; ^ -y-^.-^ 

' ' . : ;Wttjbin each of thesW^eigfit .classes^; 

as target/ students for- observations ; \ a* male ^nd female high achiever 
and : a rai.le and f emale low ^hiever . During, September, teacher sv ^- • 
' id en t if led students whom theV cons ider ed to be in thei highest achiev- 
ing third and the: lowest achieving third of the ^class in t^rms^of 
read ing Vper f brmance . Frpra t hese two , extreme. , groups - within each , class 
children were selected from the ^ool for whom there was written 



parental p ermi ss^on . ; The or iginal Xsamp J e of 32 -target students 



was ^ 



reduced to 30 due to -student mobil^t^r or .absences : ' ;,:In' the present,^ 



; Results are based on the .obi erva t ions done by three: people; / 

• " '••••■'>-' ..-r ^- ^V'V vX-'":. . r^J]-;. •;>•-/-.-:- '.^ ^ V 

each^ © f whom ob served : two ^ c la's srp pms by r ; hers elf # Before beginning > 

- : - f -; ... - ■' ; ■-.■"-•.•_."*•*-_/-•-- ■; ; - j„ V \* ; • ' "-f.'\ 

lob s erva t ions V t ha t hree d Iscussed ex tensively t he purpose s of the- *■ 

--ft-. . . "* -,\* ■ ..sir,*, // . " . .. , _- ;.-», 

i study and metl^gdi of /writing fopused. narrative records. -Through— 
buc the^ data collect ion* period, "the three observers met weekly to 
discuss their experiences . " • During these diseisssionsV the principal ; 

"•' i •: * -'- t ' r ." •„"':..• * " -' •*?'»■ ! : * » ." .. • ;■• ■ ■■ :i ' ^ " . " . - .' . .• , ; u' ;• •.. v • / : . • 

, *^'. . .V* ■ i> ; • '. . v? *~ - f "•="• / • " ,• •• ,' . 0.,. r .~. : : v '>•".• > • >' : ->' •' ' v v n 

investigator ' s role was to maintain ;a focus on the key questions b£ v 
the study and to monitox any sigtiif icant drif t by one observer from 
the perspective^ 6f th<l others * \. ^ \ - . n , . ^ ^ 

- Observations were scheduled so that each student would be seen 
during five hal # f— days over the six^month pbserrrat ion period » During 
fe^ch visit' to the - classroom ^ the observer Cocused on *.two-; target 
students who, had a* similar- schedule » . This meant v that two students > 
4 f romvtthe same reading group were usually seen. on . the same, day. . fr 

■■ *••/>:.' ?' r -'v; '; ■ " . * ^ ' * * . v ' , »•• / , -."....'■..•*• " '• • ' . • •■~^.^f" '- .*•***•:.,•'.*" * v \, .'V ' • •. j ' .,: •*. 

" \ * '.' 'V ? ', ' • . ■ - ; - ( ' : , "**-. "., : , \ ^ f V / " ' " : '•' V'.^^V-'^ ' : • - .. " . ''^Ji 'f' 

Student absences and reading . group transfers led'^tb' occasional : 

alterations in "this schedule^ ,tod* therefore . total observation time 

' jj ; li • i - * . \ < • . . ' . 

varied' from student) to • student. Table 1 .>'giyes the V numbe^^jo^miii-^^ 

Utes -each student was observed with time spent in t ran ait ions;, 

r^dess* an"d pother L non-academic^ times; excluded .from the total ^ f M s 

7 • ' Observers ho te'd detailed d ' activities %^ 




so that, for ^ example , the end/ pf- a par^'cular assignment 



In the field notes* the observer described what the child was 
dping, what he or she seemed to be attending to, how seatwork was 
approached, what the student did when (s)he encountered a problem, 
and how successful the student was. The observational record also 3 
included as much information as possible about the^instructional 
stimuli pregent at the given moment* Copies of the seatwork were 

obtained or described in detail, Teacher explanations, of assignments i 

• # - \ 
were audio-recorded* . \ 

After an observation was completed , ^the observer taped a 

detailed narrative record of the morning 1 3 observation that included ,^ 

times. Also noted after the observation was tha_ completed performance 

of the child on assigned work that day and any teacher feedback on that 

work that was seen or heard* s 

'-- . The resulting data provided a very detailed record of what the - 

• ' • * N * • i -V- ' * " " 

child was doing on a rainute—to=minufee basis* For example* =^ "v - • 

,9*51 J. looks back at, the board f and writes "te* ,r 

, (copying yesterday ) and then looks around s%ae 

; and then* writes "day, " all at once, without ' ° ~~ ' 

looking at the boaid/for each letter. Then, he 
.. ■ : _ glancps over .toward A; reading^ but does hot 

interact with her . (She is Reading aloud "to ... 
Herself ab out three feet ;£rqm- J , ) r . 
- 9*52, y He goes, back to- his writing arid writes without -.. 

distraction: "Matt/ha/d "/ .(the slashes indicate • - 
/where- he looked up at the board while copying) ; . t 

and then looks up at S. (sitting . across the table 1 



from him) as the teacher is elaborating on a fact 

s * 

. f in the story that 8* has just read, (The teacher 

reads with individual students at this table. J. 
has been called to, that table to do his seatwork 
after the teacher saw him talking to a friend 
at his, desk*) J. looks up at the board and then 
writey "a c/old , 11 (the slashes indicate where he 

looked up at the board while he was copying,) 

* *» - ■ 

The observational data were supplemented with inf ormal conversa- 
tions with students about work done that morning* * in order to tap 
the student's understanding of how and why (s) he was doing the 
work . — For— example » the child might-have-been asked to "show-me 
how-to do this page" or "How did you know to chops e this word instead - 
of that word?" Questions designed to elicit the child's understandings 
of the purpose of the work were "What are you learning about when you 
do this work? 11 and "Why do you think your teacher wanted you to do^ 
this page?"" - """ V ^ 

The eight teachers were also interviewed both formally and 
informally to determine their perspectives on seatwork and its use, 



These' interviews are described further in the data analysis section 
of this paper, - — . 



Data Analyses' 
Student data: Quantitative analyses ' *_ 5 

In order "to select students for comparison purposes, ratings 
of attention and seatwork performance were made of all narrative 
and seatwork data. The objective was to identify groups of students 
who were consistently responding to instruction in f acilitative 
(adequate) or urif acilitative (po% \ 'j ways. After selecting extreme 
groups f narrative data were reviewed again to identify what was * 
common within each group and contrasting between groups of students. 
It was, felt that a .series of .discrete ratings of two different, 
types of responses would be a more objective indication of student 
response patterns than an observer's or reader* s, global rating, 
Thus s the quantitative analyses laid the basis for choosing cases 
for further qualitative, analyses, .. '•. 

Because earlier work in teaching ef f ectiveness " (e.£.« , Brophy Bt 
Evertson, 1976; Fisher et al, } 1978) has identified the student 
variables of attention to -cask and successful performance as** pre— 
die t ors of long-t erm achievements the first step was to identify * 
students who were both attentive and successful and students who., 
were usually neither attentive or successful* ~, 

Procedures for rating student attention and performanc e* The 
first step, in rating the narrat Lves was to designate distinct epi- 
sodes of academic activity., "Whenever there was a change in the 
task the student was working on, the composition -of the group (s)he 
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was ill, the type of activity require'd of the student s ~or the pres- 
ence of the teacher, a new episode began. Thus, episodes were as short 
as a minute (for very brief seatwbrk tasks, for example) and as 
long as fifteen minutes* Within each episode, raters assigned a * * 
score on a scale, of 1_ to 5,. with 1 representing almost no atten- 
tion paid to the task or instruction, 3^ representing attention to 
the task about half of the time, and _5 representing attention to 
the task for essentially all of the time during the episode* If 
the rater felt that there was not sufficient data in the narrative 
to make a rating, then that episode was not scored* Narratives 5 
were not rated by the observer who had written them* 

After training, raters initially worked in pairs and achieved 
agreement within .one point on 88% of 113 episodes* After this 
they worked alone, Because the ratings were only going to be used 
as a rough estimate of typicil attentiveness, with the qualitative 
analyses playing a more important role, it was felt .that this de- 
gree of agreement.. was .sufficient. In_.no„cases.„was_a_disagreeinent . 

greater than 2 points on a 5=point scale* ~ - 

- Performance ratings wert madt for aach iaparatt iiitwork as^ 
signment. Student performance was rated _5 if 100% of all answers 
were correct* 3 if 10% of all answers ware correct, and _1 if none 
or almost fno answers were correct, . If performance had *not bien 
noted or could not be rated, then no jcorr wae given. Pairs of 
raters scored 81 assignments and achieved 99% agreement within one 
^point. After /this. they worked alone, - As with the attention 
ratings, the person who observed a child' did not rate that child's 
performance* y • -v - "-. -/ ' ■ 



■< 9 Means and standard deviations for attention and performance 
ratings for all target students ace presented in Table l s along 

c with total time observed, the number of episodes rated for at- - 
tenti-on* and the number of seatework assignments that could be 
rated for performance. There are different- numbers of scores for = 
different children because of different assignments of varying 
lengths and absences from the room. 

Selection of extreme group s of po or and adequate^ responders , 
Earlier research on effective teaching and learning ted suggested 
that students would learn most easily when most of the time they 
were reasonably attentive and successful. In terms of the rating 
scales used% this would mean that most" ot the time, students would 
have ratings of: either 4^ or 5 on both scaj.es s indicating that they 
were usually attending and usually successful* . 

In order to find students who met tBis criteria and those who 
did not § the percent of each type of rating that was below _4 was 
computed. This information also appears in Table 1 , The higher 
this figure, the less time the .student was responding in = a way' \- 
likely, to promote learning* For example, Student 13 had^Tr^" - of" 
his performance ratings below _4. a This means that most of thevtime, 

' ? he was 5 successful with only half (or less) of the items on his 
seatwork assignments™cieariy a rgteord of failure. In contrast. 
Student 12 had none of her assignments rated^ below ^4. This means 
that she always performed at or a^U^« a level^of 80% of. all items 
correct* . -. 



These data were then usecb"to identify students as 
demonstr ating either poor, mixed, or adequate patterns of re= 
sponding to instruction* The criteria selected (based on the 
frequency distributions of ail students f scores and natural 
breaks between clusters of scores) were the following! A poor 
response pattern was defined as one in which more than 151 of the 
performance ratings and more than 14% of the attention ratings 
were below 4* An adequate response pattern was defined as one in 
which fewer than 12% of the performance ratings and fewer than 



15% of the attention ratings were below 4* A mixed patterxi was 
one in which only one condition was satisfied for classification 
in an, extreme group (i* e* , attention and performance ratings were 
not congruent), Because these criteria were based on frequency^ 
distributlpns , without student or class identity attached to the' 
scores, one source of bias in analyses was eliminated* That is, 
selection of students for extreme groups would not be influenced 
by knowledge of the students and teachers by the person who made . 



the select ion* _ 

When these criteria were applied* a group of eight poor re- 
sponder h and eight adequate responders* were identified* Qua'li^ - 

tative analyses of these students * responses \re presented in 

- ■ ■ . . " - . . ■ '. . % * ' 

the results section* * \ 

Student data j Qualitative analyses \ * ^ . 

One of the main' objectives of the study was to nflpye beyond 

superficial analyses of "time-ori-task" ai\d to learn more\ about 
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student processes that occur during on-task or off-task times. 

Birring the year of observations f the weekly meetings of the re- 

* - ■ • ' ■ 

search staff generated several hypotheses t about relevant dimensions 

of student responses during seatwork that might distinguish pat= 

terms of adequate responses from patterns of poor responses* 

Three key dimensions provided a framework for a systematic review 

of the narratives: . 

1 * Easiness ofL jcgs fionse and awareness of difficulty . These 

two factors are related to the students 1 usual performance 

level* "The first; factor describes the fluency and autoraa- 



tieity of the student's cognitive processing of the instruction 
and seatwork. That is , how much "mental energy" goes into 
answering a question or reading a passage? Although two .'"^v* 
students may arrive at the same correct answer or performance, 
they may differ in terms of how easily; they reached that goal* - 
Much of the learning emphasized at the first grade level, is 
the basis -of plater learning s >% (hence, "basic skills" of reading, 
writing, and math) , and must be "over learned" 1 " - 
so that it may. be used fluently as a tool for other .tasks*:/ 
Therefore * one dimension ftf successful performance, in ad- • J " . 
dition to objective accuracy, is fluency and automaticity of 
response p The second factor that may be related to success^ 
fulness may be the, awareness of howjeasy or difficult a task = 
is for oneself* Because an awareness that something is not 
understood is necessary for either overt help^seeking 



or a covert search for a new strategy (both processes of inter- 
est in this study), this was considered an important dimension 
of student responses to seatwork tasks. 

2* _ Strategies Jfor doings work . A student may be "on-task". 
but applying an inappropriate strategy for answering questions 
on a seatwork assignments or failing to use a strategy that 
would greatly simplify, the task* An important question of V 
interest in the study was the type of strategy used by students 
to complete their seatwork assignments* The term "strategy" 
is used in a general sense to mean any approach 
used by the. student to arrive at an answer. It includes be- 
haviors that may have supported learning, such as self^talk 
about the task or coiinting on one ? s fingers^ even if there 
was not confirming evidence" from the student or other source 
^that the strategy was necessary for successful^ performance. /• 
3v * Attention to finishing^ and awareness of purposes of assign- 
ments , "During, the year, the observers noted many- instances 
of students commenting on. (Their- desire to get work finished, 
and at times this* seemed to interfere with their involvement 
with-the content —Therefore,- it was of. interest to determine 
if this patt ern was indeed, prevalent » and if one group of 
students demonstrated it more ^an another (e.g* * male vs. fe- c 
male, 1 high vs, low achievers) - Related to this was student; 
awareness of the purpose of assignments, in terms of the skills 
or concepts supposedly being taught or practiced- Throughout 



- the . year -the observers questioned students informally (when 
time and opportunity permitted) about their perceptions of 4 
the purposes of various assignments* and it wBm of interest 
to know if students 1 answers to these questions were related 
to other patterns of student responses* 

Review of narratives . With these three dimensions in mind* 
the narrative records' of -the poor and adequate responders were .re- 
read p with all Instances noted that provided information about the 
three dimensions* Because of trfe qualitative and sometimes un^ 
systematic nature of the data, direct comparisons between students 
were not possible, but- ease studies were construe tei that allow 
gtgbai c o mparisons between the groups "of students. = Four pairs of 
case studies (of contrasting students within classes) appear in 
the Append 1k of the paper to demonstrate the kind of incidents 
used to illustrate each dimension. 
Teacher datat Quantitative analyses 

There were - two sources of teacher data subjected to* quanti- 
tative analysis: transcriptions of audiotapes of teacher presenta 
tions of seatwork, and two formal teacher interviews (also audio- 
taped and tt inscribed) - '-i' , 



\ Audiotapes of teacher presentations. Transcriptions of audio 
\- taped s^atwork presentations were coded by two persons (usually 
"not the regular- observer) for several aspects of communication tc 

students abou^t^e- tasks . In this paper t data are presented for 
^1) statements about purposes for the assignments, and 2) explana- 



tions of .needed cognitive strategies for /accompli shing the task, 
.Purpose statements were coded as one of the following cate- 
gories* Numbers in parentheses refer to , the variable as listed in 
Table 2. 

1, No purpose statement s were made* The teacher did not 
describe content being covered or explain why the task was 
important, (22) * . 

2* The teacher described the content to be covered but not 



c 



a specific purpose for doing the assignment (e**g* * "This 

page is about the sounds of the letter j|*") (21) 

3* The teacher referred to a specific content-related purpose 



for the assignment in terms of how the task helps the child 
become a better reader s mathematician, learner s etc. (cug* , 
"This page will let you practice the two sounds of the letter 
% s so when you are reading by yourself and see a new word 
with a you will know 'to try both sounds * ") (20) 
Explanations of strategies were 'coded as any of the following 
categories (as many as applied) : ° ■ 

1, No statement about how to do the task was given beyond 

- a - ; . — 1-_ — i — a ■ i . ... 

. information about finding it- '(e.g.,' "Do,, pages 60°and 61"in , 
; _ your Iworkbpqk* f V) (27) / 

2* Form expectations were included -.(e.g.-, "Remember to leave; 
a space between rows/" and "Mark the answers with circles but 
you don't have to write the words in the blanks*") (26) 
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3. Pr ocedural directions were minima I explanations of steps 

- - - * 

taken to arrive at answers* Procedural explanations did not 

■ 

include cognitive strategies for deciding on the right answer 
(e.g., "Read the sentences and ciroie the picture that goes 
with it-") (25) _ . " 

4* Cues were references to an. isolated substantive' aspect 
of the task that the student should attend to, but' cues did not spell 
out all steps in thinking through^ a task (e.g. , "Watch the t 
signs, because this page has both pluses and minuses*") (24) 
5*. Cognitive strategies were explicit statements about how * 
to think through the task and decide on the correct answer 
(e'.g. t ,f Say the name of each picture to yourself • Listen to 
the first sound that comes out of your.mouth % Is it an f? 
If it is, then the word starts with the .f-sound and you color 
V it.") (23) ^ " \ 

— ^- - AH available teacher— explanations— wene, double coded. Agree— * A 
ment on categories for purpose statements was 89% of all/ presenta- 
tions coded, and agreement on categories of ^strategies explained . ^ 

• was 87%, Ail differences were resolved by the principal investi- 

; gator* * - ■ " 

Unfortunately, only about half of all seatwork tasks, had pre-: ;/ 

- sentation data available* The reasons for missing data include: 



teachers explained assignments to one reading group at a time when 

\ , . ijj*^ -* ■ ... . ,? — — . ••_ *\ - ; : 

the observer was .focused elsewhere y explanation was given before. 

the observer arrived; explanation was recorded but could not be 
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: - 7' ... ;. <» ••i*.'v^:..-.'--..v.. , 
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transcribed due to classroom noise t static or low power; observer 
forgot tapes or recorder, Therefore, the missing data probably 
does not reflect systematic error in recording one type of explana- 
tion, anfl the existing data is treated as = a representative, though 
small, sample of seatwork presentations. Table 2 includes the 
number of presentations that couTH be coded (Variable 19) and 
are the basis 5f the other scores \ (Variables 20 through 27), 

Interviews . Two formal teacher interviews were conducted 
in February and June. The February interview included questions 
about how teachers selected seatwork, what factors they considered 
in choosing assignments, how and when children, received feedback 
on assignments j and teacher standards for students %elping one ^ 
another and finishing work on time* Specific questions about the 
target students were also asked, including questions about teachers 1 
explanations for success and failure by each child (to 3 learn about 
attributions made by the teacher.) In' the June interview, the 
teachers were asked to talk about factors they considered in ^assigning 
challenging .work op very easy work, and they were asked to talk - . 

about each student's- progress during the yea*r„, in order -to determine 

. * . ."."* * 

what factors the teachers considered in assessing different students* 
All interviews were audio^taped and transcribed, .then analysed 

in the following ways % / ; - \ V. 

I . Responses to each question by all teachers were content 
* v * analyzed in" order to identify key dimensions df teacher thinking 
about .a particular question, Within each question, from- three V. • 



to eleven variables ware defined that described most re- 
sponses* There were sixty variables created in all, with ' 
each variable associated with one question on one interview, 
2. Each teacher's response to each question was, reviewed 
arid coded for the variables created for ihat question* For 
example, one interview question focused on factors considered 
in selecting seatwork* One variable for this question was 
"Seatwork provides* drill and, practice in reading skills." 
toy -reference in a teacher f m answer that reflected this : * 
thought was coded as an instance of that variable, After 
completing a teacher's answer to one question, the total .. 
number of cddes for each variable was tallied. Two readers 
coded, all interview items , and *dif f ereitces were resolved 
through discussion- When both coders read* the same statement, . 
agreement on hW to code it,- wa^ high (ranging from 92% to 
1 00%, depending oir the question) * However, each coder missed 



seVeral statements that the ot hereon e initially identified as 
cod*able f so that overall agreement was much lower (from 48% 
to sW of the total codes entered by eaeh\ person were identi- 



cal)* \ Therefore, the resolution sessions primarily served - 
the purpose of identifying all possible" codable" statements* 
3, For each teacher for each question, a percentage score - 
for each variable was computed to illustrate the percent *©£ 
codable ^statements that fell into that category. In this way; 
teacher differences in talkativeness 'were accounted fdr in-, . 



' that a teailner served as her own control in terms of relative 
emphasis placed on different dimensions; These percents were 
then converted £o ratings of 1 to 5\.*t'o indicate the, emphasis 
placed B by the* teacher on one dimension relative to all others 
that were considered for that/^ubstUon.^'^Ceacher was as- 
signed aerating of _1 for a given variable if there were no 
instances of statements coded *in that particular category* 

"A rating of _2 was given if 1% to 10% of the codable statements 
for that question fell into that* category *_ A rating of 3" cor- 
responded to 1-1% to '21% of codable Statements falling* into 
that category* A' rating oTf ^ was"* given when 22% to 32% - 
of* codable statements Jell" into that category* A \ , \ f 
rating of 5 ^was given when 35% or more of all codable state- 
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ents fell into that category. (Criteria for ratirfgs were 
based oh a frequency. Bistribution of all percent 'scores, and 
the natural breaks in that distribution between clusters of 
scores * ) "' 

4» ^Rather than treating, each variable as a separace==source„.:_ 

of informations larger dimensions off teacher thinking about.., 

■ * ■ ' m . .**•," • • • 

seatwork- were defined and cluster scores "were computed by 

* = . -i - . * * 

^averaging ratings received on the variables that made up the 
clusters; Appendix B lists' the separate variables (and 
associated interview. ques tons) that made up each cluster score 
Table 2 reports these cluster scores for each teacher on 
*tfies^~dimensions» (wi-th the variable numbers from Table 2 give 
in parentheses) i ,'" - : ^ - . 
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Student outcomes * 

a* Emphasis on discrete skills and accuracy without 
reference to comprehension (1) 
-b. Emphasis on comprehension and *sense=making (2X 
c* Emphasis on nedtnass (3") 

x : _ : *_ ' • * . ■ .. . ... - 

3, Emphasis oj\ creativity- (4) " ■ — - --* — •• 

jitudent processes/behaviors - * . 

a* Emphasis on persistence^ completion of assignments (5) 
b. Emphasis on effort, confidence (6) 
c* Emphasis on, behavior and coopeyating with the ^ 
teacher (7) . 



d. Emphasis on student paying attention (8) - 

e. Acceptability of students helping on another 
with sea twork (?) - i\ 

5. In addition fio the analysis of each "separate question, for^ 
'associated /*/ariabies* all teacher references, Jto individual 
target students wire analysed for attr-ibutional statements , 
which were defined as any causal explanation for a student s 
behavior, performance, motivation, or personality character- 
ist ics , .* whether solicited by the interviewer or given spontane- 
ously by the teacher. These statements were coded as to outcome 
(successful or appropriate outcome vs. unsuccessful or in- 
appropriate outcome) and the source of control over the outcome, 
(teacher-controlled through instruction, behavior management, 
or task; selection,; student controlled through effort oj: willingness; 
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* or other source of control, through either student ability 
and* personality or home factors,) Two coders read 55 attri-=, 
butional statements* Agreement for coding of outcomes was 
100%, and agreement for coding of source of control was 
96%. After reaching this level of agreement ? one coder - 
completed the scoring on her own. The frequency of teacher** 
attributional statements as well as the percent of statements 
attributed to different sources of control are presented in 
Table 2 (Variables 10 through 15). 
Teacher data: Qualitative analyses 

Four types of data were available for qualitative analyses: 
he^-ciassro om=na rrarfri ;vesv^r€cotd s=inc hi ud ed— in^the— nar-ra t^ive^— o f ===~- 
informal conversations with the teachers about seatwork, the two 
formal interviews, and structured, suranaries of instructional rou%^ 
tines and practices prepared by the classroom observers. These 
sources of data were used along with the quantitative data to 
describe how each teacher dealt with four instructional functions 
that are related to sejatwork: - ^ - \;. 

1* Selection of tfeatwork assignments. * *' . — = .; == T 

: . 2. Presentation of seatwork. - , 

3?^ Monitoring of performances behavior, and understanding^-—^ 

during seatwork* % - 

4* Evaluation of performance and feedback to students about 
their seatwork* 

Case studies were constructed for. each teacher with these four 
instructional functions as a framework*- 



Results and discussion 
Student data • - 

The driving question for the entire study has been s "How, does 
the quality of day-to-day life in classrooms vary for individual 
students, and what are the implications of these differences for 
long-term learning and development?* 1 Seatwork was selected as 
the focus activity- for addressing this question because of the 
— S"£gn±x^lre attt -^muuh ^o f Tc^^^fl t fiirl pe^fr d o ing r ^e^a^wolr k * More 
specific questions addressed by the data analyses weret When 
differences exist between students in the quality of seatwork 
experiences, are these differences related to teacher effects, so 



that students in one classroom generally have more productive and 
satisfying experiences than students in another classroom? If so, 
what teacher factors account for ^this? Are differences in patterns^ 

of daily responses related to other student variables, especially 

- * • > - * » 

achievement level? Do students in lower level achievement -groups 
have less satisfying seatwork experiences, or is their quality of 
life similar to higher \ achievers? Are there differences in re- 
sponse patterns related to student sex? Does one sex but not the 



other typically respond in a manner that supports learning from 



seatwork? - . « -.. 

The results of the Student Response Study provide answers to 
e these questions for selected students in six classrooms* Although 
there is no obj ective evidence that these six classrooms are repre- 
sentative of all other first-grade classrooms, .there is/ no reason 



to believe that they are completely atypical* The VteachBrs were 
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similar in educational level and age to other -teachers -in their 
district, and their classroom organizations , routines, and cur- 
riculum -materials ■ were similar^ to many other classrooms that are 
familiar to the researchers, Therefore, although the* results are 
not presented^ as universal patterns* they are put forward with the 
belief that they dg not represent atypical cases*.. 

Class r p om d i f f er enc es in f requ en cy of s tud en t s in go or and 
adequate jresponse groups .. - Each of the six ^classrooms had at least - 
one target student classified as a poor .responder and at least one 
target student classified as an adequate responder (see Table 
Five, of the six classes had at least one target student who showed 
a "mixed pattern", and the one exception to that trend was a class 
with only three target students due to a child who moved during 
the year, jphis pattern suggests that none of the teachers was, 
uniformly successful or unsuccessful in influencing her students* 
responses', lit also means that elass^level analyses of differences 
among more and less successful -teachers- is not possible* Al-v * ~* 



though there 



were some differences among the, six teachers, they were 



similar to one another on several dimensions hypothesised to in- 

L - i : - ;.- . . ■• 

fluence student responses s aj| discu_s_s ) ed in the next part of the 



/ i 



results section* Thus * the/1 lack of variance among classrooms for 

' •. ' • I i </' " ' ■ ". , ■ 

overall patterns of responses means that further analyses of the 

! ■ \ h ' .. 

process data must proceed at the wi tihin-class level. 
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A chievement group differences in frequency of students in poor 
and a d equate response- groups . At the beginning of the year, the 
teachers -provided the reading group level of all students f or whom 
parental permission had been obtained. Selection of target students 
occurred within reading groups so that equal numbers of low and 
high group members could be observed, Table 3 presents frequen^ 
cies of students who were initially assigned to high and low 
^reading groups. ;,and who demons t rated different patterns of responding 
at the end of the year* With one except ion, all of the poor re- 
sponders had been classified originally as low achievers. That 
one exception (Student 8 s whose case study appears in the Appendix) 
was moved from the nigh reading group to the second lowest group 
(out of four) early in the year, so that the original assign^ 
ment was misleading* ^Thus, all eight of the poor responders were 
membe^r^of lower-achieving reading groups* Not vsurprisingiys . then, 
all eight of the adequate responders were originally assigned to 
the highest level reading group anfi remained "there throughou^Jthe 
year^* \- r • ^ . 1 - 

Sex differences in frequency of students in poor and- adequate 
response groups * As Table* 3 illustrates > *male , and female- students * 
were equally represented in the poor responders category, and al- - 
most equally Represented in the adequate responders category. 
Therefore, "sex was not a predictor iof patterns of responses to 
seatwork- . . . , - 

' ■- ' , " - ' • • .* * • • '. . s ^ 



The findings presented above suggest that all six classrooms 
in the sample were characterised by inequities in the quality of 
student experiences with seatwork. Students who were better 
readers were mare likely to be attentive "to classroom activities 
and successful on their daily assignments than students who were 
poorer readers* This finding, though cause for concern, is not 
new- or unusual* Other researchers have demonstrated that lower ^ 
achievers are less attentive than higher achievers (Good & * *- 
Beckerman, 1978; Rusnock & Brandler, 1979) and that teacher 
ratings of "good work habits" are positively associated with 
achievement levels (Brophy & Evertson, 1981). Indeed, the aar 
sociations between achievement and student response variables such 
as—attention and success may well represent a" line of circular 
reasoning, given the prevalence of these p~*:t rns in classrooms* 
Higher achievers are more attentive and successful^ and tfierefore 
higher achievement is always positively associated with these vari™ 
ables- Because such data are correlational, it has been impossible 
to argue which comes first t the pattern of student responses or 
the ability that presumably underlies achievement* 

If it could be demonstrated that ina 1 1 en t i v en esit and imperfect 
performance on seatwork were inevitable for low,er achievers, then 
the findings to- date would have little significance, * however, the 
qualitative analyses of th<* narrative records 'from this study sug- 
gest that there are more factors at hand than individual student 
differences in attentiveness and ability. Indeed,, the narrative 



records repeal that seatwork assignments ware a qualitatively dif- 
ferent experience for students classified as poor responders, 
compared to the students classified as adequate responders* This 
was primarily because the work assigned to the poor responders/ 
lower achievers was more often difficult for them, while the ade- 
quate responders/high achievers were more often working at assign- 
ments at or below their independent level. 

Thus, both groups of students were placed in a situation where 
they— were expected to perform work independently s persist, until . 
completion* and use their knowledge of basic skills and strategies 
to figure out answers to questions, For the adequate responders/ 
high achievers ? this was accomplished easily because they possessed 
the Skills and strategies necessary to do the job quickly, without 
any undue stress. For them* seatwork may not have been challenging 
(and perhaps of ten bordered on "busy work 11 ) s but it could be taken 
as a matter of course as part of the school day» For the poor 
responders/ low achievers/ on the other hands for a significant por- 
tion of the times" they were expected. to complete independently task 
for, which" they lacked necessary sk ill s and st rategi es. As, a result 
the poor responders developed a variety of strategies for getting 
their work done that did not contribute to their practicing and; 
learning the content that was ostensibly the basis of the seat- 
work assignments. - - -b " " 

These conclusions are baaed on the qualitative analyses of the 
narrative records of the poor and adequate responders according to 



the three , dimensions described in the data analysis section! ease 
of answering and awareness of difficulty, strategies for doing work, 
and attention to finishing and awareness of purpose of assignments. 

Ease of answering and awareness of difficulty . By definition, 
the poor- responders were less successful on their work, This 
could be because the students did not try very har d or were car e^ 
less about what they wrote, or it could be because the work was, 
indeed, often too difficult for them to do* The narrative data of 
student performance on the seatwork reveals that the latter ex^ 
plariation is truei poor responders were more often stumbling and 
hesitant oh reading teKt in seatwork, they were more often unable 
to coordinate several steps in *a procedure that lead to the answer, 
and they were more often operating from an inadequate conceptual base. 
The following anecdotes illustrate this trend! 

Randy (Student 8) could not read all of the words used 
in the standard board assignment, which involved copying sen- 
tences with blanks and Selecting a word from a list of options, 
Every time he was observed doing fhis type of assignment, he 
v became stuck because^he could, not decode the key words % to 
allow him to make the choice and proceed, 

Beth (Student 9) could only read about a third of the 
key words in a Weekly Reader article that students were tp - 
\ read in order to anpwer questions that they copied from the 
board* She could not^ read all :of . the questions either* 
; a Sean (Student 1) was given a, dittcf with nine pictures 
: of seasonal ^activities • :v ' He 2 wa€ to cut out and paste oh the 
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names of the seasons that matched the picture* After he 
quickly completed the assignment, the observer questioned 
him about it. He had matched only two out of eight seasons 
correctly, he could not read any of the season? s names, and 
he was not sure in what season one sledded, flew a kite, 
=w^3rfc— imping in a tent, or w ent aw^ ^teg-OTt dQurs* — r"^ 



Aaron (Student 13) was. to compose sentences with new 
vocabulary words listed on the board. He could not read 
some of the words* He could not spell most words he wanted 
to write, and" he soon bogged down and stopped attending to 
task* - ^ - ' * 

; Cas el_s tudles ^o^^each^of^lAe^ — 
they illustrate that such examples were not atypical for them* 
In* contrast^ consider these illustratiqns of the adequate re- 
sponders 1 performance: - • _ , 

Dexter (Student 4) composed and wrote a story about 
his family very quickly and easily, sounding out reason- 
able spellings for words he did not know. He was enthusi- 



astic and told the observer, "This is fun!" (Contrast this 
to Sean's performance on the same assignment ^ described in 
his case study!-) j - % - * 

Annette (Student 12) already knew all of the new St. 
Patrick* s Day vocabulary included on a word search pummXB 
introduced by < the . teacher . She was one of the few students 
inthe class, who "did;/ Thus,: for her, yte^task was one of 
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looking for familiar words rather than a mora complex task 
of remembering letter patterns of a new word at the same 
time that the array of letters is searched for that word* 
These examples suggest that the adequate responders were not 
only more accurate In their performances but that they achieved that 



accuracy through fluent cognitive processing* Because so many more 
concepts and skills^ had already been practiced to the point of 
overleaming, the seatwork tasks (that required the use of those 
concepts and skills) were performed almost automatically* In con- 
trast, the same seatwork tasks often imposed a more complex in- 
formation processing load-on the poorer reader, who then responded 



poorly as a "result"* - For a chiTd who does, not automatically re- 
cognize the words and read with implicit prediction of text, the 
task of selecting one of three similar _words to go into a blank is 
a very difficult one, because short-term memory quickly is filled 
before enough relevant information has been processed to make the 
decision about the answer* It is little wonder that 

the poor responders did not attempt to "make sense* 1 of much of their 



work and instead resorted to the kirids of strategics described in 
the next section* -."*'.'--„• " \ ■'" ■■ . - 

One hypothesis considered when reviewing the narratives was 



' .... -. -V 



that the poor responders might be less knowledgeable about what was 
difficult or less aware that they had encouhtereci difficulty and 
should' seek "help, Although- data were not gathered systematically \ 



' *to address this' point, ayailabi^ evidence sugges tsy tha t the poor ; 



responders ware indeed often aware that something was hard for them 
or that it did' not make sense. ' For example, Rarfdy (Student 8) ex= 
plained to the observer that in the standard board assignment, the 
teacher would include new words but ft I always get stuck on them. 1 
(He was right s he often did,) Sean (Student. 1) told the observer 



that the ditto page on the seasons (described above) was hard for 
him* Thus, some of the poor responders^ seemed aware at least some 
of the time' when* something did not make sense or come easily to them, 
but this metaeoghitive awareness did not usually lead to an ef- 
fecttve strategy for clarifying their understanding, as described 

-in the 'next section* 

Strategies for doing the work . Observations of the adequate ^ 
responders revealed little about jovert strategies, although they 
usually worked through their assignments quickly and accurately. " 
Whenever there was observable evidence of a strategy or a student* 
report of a mental strategy, it seemed to be an appropriate one. 
For example, all of the "adequate . responders were observed at 
some point talking to themselves about the task as they progressed 
through it (although this was also true for many of the poor re- 
sponders.) Another example is of Annette (Student 12) who explained 

\ that she did the word search puzzle ^y looking "Backwards, front- 
wards, diagonally and then cross it off." For ; the ~mosr part , how- 
ever, the adequate responders were not giving visible signs of the 
mental- strategies they were using - to arrive at corrdct solutions. , 
; / In contrast, the poor; responders frequently' provided evidence 
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of a strategy, although in moat cases, the objective of their stra- 
Gegy seemed to be to get an answer down but not necessarily to under- 
stand the task. 'This most often occurred for assignments that 
were difficult for them* For examples consider the performance of 
poor responders to the tasks described in the preceding section. 



Randy (Student 8) was unable to read some of the words 
on the board assignment* Even when he could read some, he 
would try to decide on a word to go in the blank as soon as 
he came to the 1 blank in the sentences even if it was to be 
the second or third word* That is s ha aid not read the en^ 
tire sentence to provide a context for the choice* When he 



could not! figure out the answer immediately^ he asked another 
child for the answer, In this manner, he often was given most 
of the answers and was able to complete this assignment with^ 
out learning to read the new vocabulary words (ostensibly 
the purpose of the task.) 




Beth (Student 9) , who could not read enough of the 
ly Reader; article to gat the necessary information- to 
answer the questions, simply copied the questions and wrote 

answers that- seemed logical to her, without consulting the 

- * * * - - - . - * - ♦ 

articles* -In the, one instance where she did look ^ she searched 

for a number word to answer "How many legs does ^ grasshopper 

have?", and came to the phrase "Five eyes" in the' 'article, and 

copied the number five* "The teacher told the "observer . that .. 

the purpose of the -assignment was for the students to learn 

to readsfor Information* but this was not accomplished for Beth. 
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Sean (Student 1)* who could not read the names of the 
seasons or match them to pictures of seasonal activities, 
tried at first to sound out the words (as suggested by the tea- 
cher when introducing the assignment). He could make. the 
initial sounds, but didn't remember seasons that started with 



those letters. In spite of this, he quickly pasted the = 
labels * onto pictures without seeking help, When his 
answers were marked wrong, he asked no questions and made 
no visible response, a -' 

Aaron (Student 13), who was having difficulty composing 
sentences with vocabulary words from the board, wrote one 



^sentence (which was meaningless to the observer because the 
spelling was cryptic), chen stared into space for a while, 

J then stayed in the bathroom for five minutes, Later, the 
teacher helped him get started on the second sentence, but 
he relapsed into staring soon after she left* Soon after 
that the bell .rang and, Aaron went -home. 

Each of, these examples shows how the poorer responders were 



able td accomplish a short-term goal. For, Randy and Beth ,>-t ftei r * : 
strategies allowed them to complete the assignments and thus go 
... to lunch with the class, (In both of these- classrooms, -failure 

co finish morning' seatwork meant being late to lunch.) In 

• , •' • •• 1 \ 

Scan's case, finishing ausigninents-wnt; the necessary prerequisite 

r . '»* - * . .• - ' ' i-, . . 

for playing Raines l,n the. room • For Aaron, there were no parti- 
cular consequences of failing*' to finish that day, but .his avoid- 

• ■ ■ • , .< -•• . . \ • * • 
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ance = tactics meant 'that he did not spend as much time facing a 
frustrating task, Despite the immediate rewards to the children 
of their strategies, their approaches to the tasks = did little to 
further understanding of the. content and skills that were part of 
the. assignments* 1 * 



Of particular interest was help-seeking as a strategy for 
resolving difficulty* It was not 'possible to compare the , two groups 
of students directly on tnis process, because the adequate respon— - 
ders so seldom werevobserved in situations where help=seeking was 

necessary. On the other hand f the poor fesponders varied a great 

f * . ■ 

deal in their use of help-seeking strategies, and individuals \ showed 



variability across situations* At one extreme Is. Handy ' (Student 8) 

; ■ i ■ 

who asked' other students for answers whenever he was unsure about , 

* 9 ' 

an item (Jbut who seldom asked the teacher for helfl even when' she*"* 
was available) * At the other extreme is Beth (Student 9) , who was 
never observed asking for help, even though she seemed to know that 

she had written incorrect answers when the observer was talking to 

■ . \. 

her about her work.. *;* 



As discussed in the section on teacher data s , in no classes- 
were there regular systems in place through which students -could 
eas.ily and legitimately, ge t help, and -teachers did- not emphasize 



the importance of seeking help during their presentations of seat^ 

: . v - > ■ - * - - - "• * ■ 

work* Therefore, it is .perhaps nbtf surprising that atuments did ; 
not seek help when they recognized a problem or that they sought 
help in maladaptive ways* / 
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Attention to finishing and awareness' of purposes of assignments . 
Another hypothesis aBdut differences between the response groups 
was that poor responders may have been concentrating only on get= 
ting finished * while. adequate responders were more aware of the 
content-related purposls o^ seatwork s and therefore approached their 
.work more . thoughtfully- Although' data were not collected system- 
aticaily on this (i*e* s it was not possible to question students 
abouyt purposes , of ^assignments during every visit) * available ^evi= 
den e e^sugges t s tha t the Jhy po thesis ; Is no t compl y tely supported. 



Thera ^ai more -evidence among some (not all) poor responders of a 
focus on finishing, as illustrated in the following examples % 

ftandy (Student 8) exclaimed with delight that "It T s done!" 
when he finished a paper* He later told the observer that 
he did not like assignments to write stories because "it 
takes so long* and then I can't play," 

«• I* »= ' . . " ' / 

Beth (Student 9) kept comparing progress on boardwork 
with her neighbor as they engaged in a competition to finish 

s the copying assignment f irst* Whenever she reached tfhe - end 

. - - t 

of a sentence* she raised her hands in a silent cheer* 

• ' . - - - -j ,- - - ■ . — - — - = • -— ■ ,.J- ... ,_• 



* R ichard (Student 10) -finished a worksheet and^ said 

■ * • d . 

- - ' ' • ■ ■ . / 

to himself ,- "There, I didn f t understand that, buy* I got it 
done," 1 " 1 / .". . 

Adequate resp onders were occasionally observed to compare 



progress 'with another student, but this was not frequent .for-* 
them* They did work- through their assignments steadily, -but their 
approach" *dicl : /not. suggest . a preoccupation with getting dona. 



4 
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The second aspect of the original hypothesis was that adequate 
responders understood more about , the content-related purposes of *. 
assignments, Howpit, no student in the study . consistently ex- 
plained assignments in terms of the specific content, instead tel-* 
ling observers that "it's fjust our work" or "we learn to read", For 
those few instances where students were more specific about content , 

both poor responders and adequaterespbnders were represented. 

- * ** 

Conclusion, The poorer response Patterns of the ]nwpr Achieveri 
can do little but perpetuate continued low achievement and frustra- 
tion with classroom learning tasks, These data demonstrate graphi- 
cally how the "the rich get richer, the poor get poorer" in class- 
rooms. The long-term effects of poor response patterns are. felt 

in both subject-matter achievement and in the development of-more 

general metacognitive strategies, * 

Instructional research in classroom suggests that basic skills 
of reading and math are acquired most easily when most practice is 
at a; high level of ^success and new material is" introduced in small 
steps at a gradual rate, with time and practice enough to solidi- 
_fy new .skills^and .concepts (Brophy, & Good, in press) Yet n 



these six classrooms, the students who needed the most in* action 

in reading were the ones whose seatwork often had the exact oppo- 
s " ' S r % ' ' . . - . ■ ' 

site characteristics: it was difficult because the gaps between 

were^too great for the child to bridge independently. Thus, the 
larg* amount of their allocated instructional time that was spent 



in seatwork was not contributing proportionately to their reading 
growth.. Although some of their assignments did provide practice 

, it i reasonable level of difficulty, much of their seatwork %ime 
did not contribute much to their v learning about reading skills I 

Just as important (although perhaps less obvious) is another 
long— term outcome that may be influenced by the seatwork experi— 

■ ences of poor respondersi metacognition, especially metacpgnitive 
strategies involved in identifying difficulty and*%aking sense of 
new or unknown situations. ' 

The experiences of the poor responders suggest that one re- 
sult of a combination of inappropriate (i.e. , too difficult) as- 
signments and an emphasis on completing work may be that students 
come to define success on seatwork in terms of completion instead 
of understanding. This way of defining . success may occur for all 
students, but is more likely to be detrimental to students who. 
have a difficulty time with much of their work. In this study, 
these were students originally classified as low achievers. 
High achievers usually were more successful and thus were pro- 
bably gaining more from the practice opportunities afforded by 
seatwork. As a result/ the high achievers (aompared to lows) 
may have come to expect their reading seatwork to make sense to 
them, because it was more often assimilable (or at their "inde- 
pendent level")* 

If this pattern coritinues, it may help the high achievers to 

.develop adaptive learning- to- learn skills as they .continue through 

^school, because .when something does not make sqdse pr seems con- 
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fusing s it will be an unusual event- Therefore s it will be salient 
and likely to trigger action to reduce confusion and/or add neeessax 
inf Qrmation, This highlighting of unexpected misunderstanding nay 
help further the development of metacognitive skills (which aid 
in inf ormatioh^seeking to reduce confusion) , even .though formal 
classroom instruction seldom is focused on the development of 
such skill's . • ' - 

On the other hand, low achievers s who more often had assign^ 
ments . that were difficult for them t may be leps likely to expect 
their work to make sense. Because sense or meaningfuiness is not 
expected, a lack of sense (i.e*, recognizing that you do not under- 
stand) is not unusual* , If something is not unusual, then" it is not 
as likely to serve as a signal that something is wrong and needs 
resolution. However, other elements of classroom life are pro- 

bably more predictable to low achievers than assignments making 

- . - - " \- ' V>."- ; ; " 

sense. The rewards and sanctions attached to finishing work and 

* ■ '% ' ' 

covering content are very predictable, at leastlnXthe sIk class- 

' . " . : • ■ y - 

rooms, in this study* Given unpredictability about how easily as- 
slgnments can be comprehended, it is not surprising that low 
achievers may focus their immediate goals while doing st|atwork 
on the predictable elements, such as ^ the need to "get it^done" 
and move on. s Over time, this approach may interfere with, the 



development of merJfcognitlve skills that allow students to lie*, 
come better guides of their own learning. 

Thus, higher achievers are more likely to learn more about 
how to learn from their assignments as they progress through. 
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schools contributing to a widening gap between higher and lower 
achievers over time* This phenomenon can not be attributed en- 
tirely to the aptitude differences between high* and low achievers T 
(although those may be influential as well). The point here is that 
the history of a students experiences with school tasks can in^ 
fluenee expectations* that assignments, text, instruction, etc., * 
can and should^ make sense* These expectations in turn will in- 
fluence a student f s .responses to difficult or - novel situations, 
whiph determine what is learned from many academic (and other) 
experiences, y . i 

So far,' the results^ have emphasised what ^happened to _ the . 
students in the classrooms $ but have not explained why* *or s more 
Important* suedes ted how the situation could he changed. The 

next section . presents the data on the six teachers f and sheds 

i - » 

light on. how poor patterns of responses went undetected, 

'. ' ' ! ' ■■ ' • . ■ . ■ : / 
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Teacher data ^ - 

One of the most difficult aspects of classroom life for 

teachers is the multiplicity and simultaneity of 'classroom demands 

on tflteir attention (Doyle, 1979), Thus, they cannot possibly ob- . * 

serve students as continuously- or as intensely as can an* 

observer with no other responsibilities^ For this reason, it is 

not surprising that these teachers frequently did not see the 

responses reported' above. Indeed, it is typical that seatwork 

is conceptualized as necessarily an ,, independent ,! work activity 

that occupies one group of students so that teachers will be able; 

to devote their full attention to another group* The results 

in this study do not deny any of the above teacher perspectives* 

However, they do suggest that the way the four. basic instruct 

tibnal functions were construed and carried out in the six class— 

■■ \ ■ ■ . • 

rooms minimized rather than maximized some students f chances for 

making adequate responses. Additionally , routines associated 

with these functions often did not help teaehars to obtain A 

needed information about students- - — - 

An example from one of the narratives Illustrates these points: 

It appears -that Student 10 is finished with his workbook. .- ■*• 

He has done it rather quickly and he puts it in his desk 

drawer and zooms ov^r to get drawing paper,' since he is 



-finishing copying sentences and now must illustrate' them, He tries 
to read the sentence that he wrote for number one. He gets the "see" 
and V tip 11 9 , but he can't seem to get any further and he spends 

- '- .- -a- . - ■ " • •• • ; " • A ' ^v^-'-A^ 
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a great deal of effort trying to sound put the words "have 
and f, fun* f , but he can 1 1 get them. He says, "have," and it 
doesn't make sense to him, and he just can't get the word 
"fun." I can see that he is very uncomfortable about it 
and dealing with a lot of frustration* f*or a moment he 
looks like he is going to cry and then he does break out 
into tears* He decides to ask the girl across from'him to 
help him read the sentence* He says, "Jessita," (mis^ 
pronouncing the "c M sound in her name) and she looks away 
from him. He gets up out of* his seat and then he sits 
down again. . He is still crying and he says £ to himself , 
"I can't get number one*" VF finally reads it for him* 
She says, "See Tip have fun," and' tells him to- make Tip 
having fun* He says, "If I don* t have it finished by ". 
11 1 00 * * . " and then lets the rest of the sentence dangle. 
I can see that as he starts to try the second sentence, *" -f* 
he is coming to" the same problem. He can't read the words, 
The sentence says, "Tim and Ben can go," and he just can't, 
cope with it and starts to cry again. This time, a boy 
across the table and down a bit sees him crying and says, 

"What's wrong?" Student 10 says, "I can't read number 

■ ' - ■ i 

twe^_ >g _jLnA^g^he_chiid^ 

make them go any way," and Student 10 hurriedly makes a 
picture. He tomas to the^next sentence which* says, "See 



a green turkey*" He reads the "See 11 and "a" aloud and' 
.then just struggles to try to get the word "green" and 
the word "turkey", but it's just hopeless. He asks J 
again for work. He says, "I'm on number four* What 
does it nay?" And she responds s "Make the 
Mayflower go," He makes the picture, again hurriedly , 
and he looks up at the clock again and again to see how 
he is doing for time. A little boy to the left of him 
helps him with the next one because he is still crying 
arid looking very distraught and so he has managed to 
understand from this little boy that this sentence, says* 
"Jackie can have a red sack^* and he makes a picture; 
Now, he's on number sin and he tries again, struggling 
with every word* He gets "1", but he can f t get any 
further. He tries .the "1". The sentence really says, 
"I like a yellow turkey," but he can't get any further , 
than the "1" sound on "like" and then he skips and says 
"a" and they "y-y-y", but he can't; get the "yellow" 
and he ; can f t get the "turkey"f and he is just terribly 
distressed and still crying about it. Another student, 
S, walks by his desk and he asks* her to help him with 
l£Hat, ^but what he has written for the word "like" on his 
page is "lik" and/ the little girl who walks by him reads 
it as "lick" and she's puzzled by this. She says to 
another student who is with her, "What lik spells?" 
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* * 

The other student says* ,f I likea yellow turkey* 11 

Student 10 takes this in* He looks vary surprised s as 
% though he doesn't understand the meaning of the sentence* 

But he makes his picture in a relieved way and quickly 
-takes his paper over and puts it in the box, * 

In the above example* Teacher C, busy with a reading, group s 
was not aware of trie frustration the observer was witnessing or 
the reasons for this frustration that related to task difficulty 
and the student's lack of strategies for getting help. Similar * 
conditions and episodes were recorded in other classes s forming 
a common pattern, even in the classes of two teachers in 
the sample (C and D) who, during the teacher interviews, expressed 
their concern for student understanding and sensemaking regarding 
seatwork, assignments. 
Selecting seatwork assignments' 

Observational data showed that more than 60%-* of the. assign^ 
ments were given to the whole class in four of the observed 
classrooms, (See Table 2 S variable 17,) For two of these teacher 
the figure was over 90%- The remaining two still assigned at 
least one third of their seatwork tasks to the whole 'class, \ 
This probably accounts for the preponderance of too difficult 
seatwork encountered hy the low achievers* 

, . Because the research team was interested in teachers* 
thoughts a regarding the assignment of difficult work, a question 
about challenging assignments- was included in the interview* • ,* 



When discussing assignments of high challenge * all teachers 
mentioned appropriateness for students^ as a dimension of 
their thoughts but gave it lower emphasis than other dimen= 
.sions. Two teachers, 1 and G, gave high emphasis to their - 
goals in giving students work of high challenge but only 
teacher D gave high emphasis to the strategies necessary for 
student accomplishment of these goals* Teacher C reported 
that she wanted students to engage their own thought processes 
in more difficult assignments, (One example is the Weekly 
Reader assignment described earlier for Beth,) Observational 
data, however ,~ suggest that this seldom happened in the' case 
of low target students in that room, whose work on assignments^ 
of High challenge reflected low success* The teacher indicated 
pleasure, however, that these students showed at least a 
limited degree of understanding* 

Even when seatwork was Assigned by reading group, however, 



- some students had problems/with the level of difficulty* For example, 
Now Handy is back to writing : "Meg "is getting the : % 
kitty* " *" He stopped to think aboutf what word goes in the 
blank, decides it's getting and then says out loud, -"She 
said that would work*" This showed me that he was lis- 



tening, at least to this part of the directions, when the 
teacher was talking about the intercharigeabillty of the 
words getting and patting in sentences .1 and 3* 

He starts reading : "She is , " and then, instead of 
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.reading the rest of the words in the sentence* he looks 
at all the choices and it will be remembered that there 
were two of these words in the beginning that caused him 
trouble, . 

At this points he has no context for the sentence at- 
all. All he has is "She is" and then he's looking at the 
choices without reading further* He tries to sound out 
the word talking and can't quite make sense out of it. He 
gets something like "Tel^-king," and this makes no sense to 
him. This is the kind of frustrating situation that he can 
often be in with a sentence that makej him want to give up, 
copy off somebody else f s work, ask them what to do, etc - , * * 
\ because he f s pretty much buffaloed by it. . 

^ 1 decide to intervene at this point and I ask him to 
read all the- other* words , in the sentence before he tries to 
" decide which word belongs in the blank. His attempt to get 

\ 1 - i • 

the word picture - is such a laborious pro j ect that *-I would 
think thaV^ anyone who is analysing this data should listen 

to it from the tape rather than a typed, transcript, because 

^\ I ■■ 

you ca*n f t really capture the effort that 7 s going into this 

- •■/ • ■ ■ , -.. , ■ . - ' ■ 

and the difficulty of the task for him in sounding out this 



word ^icj£u_re and putting it all together to make sense out 
of the sentence. When he finally gets the word picture , he 
still has to be helped to see that! the word talking doesn't 
fit into- the sentence, He doesn't know that word and I help 



him with it. After he gets it into his mind that the word 
is talking he can put it into the sentence and say, "She 
is talking out a pictures 1 ' does not make sense. Then, I t . 
help him to see the word cutting at the very top of the list 
and he can easily see how cutting can fit into that sentence 
and make sense- • * ■ „ 

* The nature of the assignments may have played some part in 
this. While one teacher relied on commercial materials entirely, 
the others used a mix of commercial and teacher— made assignments. 

There were many toacher-made assignments that were creative . 
and interesting, * there were also many that were flat in terms 
of meaning or context, as examples (a) and , (b) , below, indicate- 



a)* I. 


Ben can 


Mom* (have, help) 


2. 


Meg can _ 


, a cat* (have, help) 


3. 


Dad . not 


look. (coma, can) 


4. • 


Mom, Ben 


can "come* (and, can) 


5- 


Tim <ian — — 


help. (come, go) 


6, 


Come and 


(lookj can) 


7. 


. You can have 


J * (is, it) - 



b) * Dan sits on a red box, 
Ben has .a? red fox. 
Jill has a' brown sox* 
David has a gray\ ox* 
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Another issue that relates, to the difficulty level of 
; assignments is the timing of seatwork assignments and formal 
teaching -of the content. Boardwork assignments usually were 
not geared .to reading group instruction, although most workbook 
assignments were* Xn at least tjne case, low targets seemed to 
have less difficulty with workbooks than with the teacher \s own, 
board assignments * which .contained more difficult vocabulary. 

In summary^ the data on teacher selection of seatwork sheds 
light on why many assignments were difficult for the poor _ 
respond ers . Many teacher selections of seatwork were made with 
the whole class in mind, so that lower achievers often lacked 
necessary skills and strategies,. Even when assignments were 
given to ability-based groups, they were still difficult, for 
some low /reading group members. Some teachers saw value iti 
challenging works but only "one, teacher spontaneously discussed 
tHa^need^for- teacher strategies to help some students, deal with 
challenging assignments when those had been pelected. Other fac- 
tors that might influence task difficulty, and student responses 
were the greater, relative .difficulty' of some teacher^mafle assign- 
mints because of lack of " context and lack of linkage to reading 

•cV • ; '• . . ' . " - ■ ... ■ :• 

group instruction, _ . — _1 



Presenting seatwork assignments. • . , - " 

Table 2 summarizes* data from in-class recordings of teacher 

v. , . . * . , 1 ' • • - '. ..■ 

presentations - of seatwork assignments * The percentages of presen- 

tations with cues' or "hints 11 to help students and those with 
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procedural directions wire high (vAiables 25 an4 26) . On --the . / 
r other hand, presentations containing? statements of ch*. purpose or .* 
^thfc / , assignment p (Variable 21) and explicit descriptions of the 
^cognitive strategies necessary for successful performance were 
extremely low and for some teachers nonexistent* These data 
are interesting in light of all students 1 inability to describe 
specific content-^related purposes of \ assignments s and in light of 
# the few task^relevant strategies = used by the poor responders, 

In the June "Interview, teachers were f asked their opinion' 
of "providing students with some notion gi the purpose of the 

' - - , " • • * i 

assignment, * Their answers indicated that most of the teachers 

had not given a g^eat deal of thought to this question* For 

f . ». / ■ ; ' ■ 

example, teachers stated : _* ' 

Teacher B : * . *• ' „ , 

' - \ , . • . 

! 9 Well , I think that is "pretty typical, because perhaps 

we as teachers don*t emphasize what a particular thing is 

; * that wejre doing* I do, ■„ for example^ emphasize like* when 

we were doing the T y^ sounds, like cry - and try* I would 

say, "Well, .we* re talking about the f y f sound that makes the 

. sound o£* f i* f,! Or, I would say the f ay* sound or the long 

y a f . sound._v,Iri that, phonics work,; I ,emphasized_ tha£\_,and- then 



in the others, I would say-, "We are learning, phese words . ' . 
as we fj Ti making sentences - 11 Or, "We are learning to use ' 
these words. " ' But ordinarily many times I would say a. teacher 
probably doesn' t even emphasize- what, they are learning* It's 
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just their work, I have a feeling that we're all guilty 
of that. I. . , 

Teacher E t * - L 

You don't do that every time with a seatwork paper. 
There are times when you stop and * pull that idea out, though, 
and say to the children, "This is what I want you to gat 
out of it," Other times, you Just expect them to know* *Z 
think we assume a lot, and I remember one time I was going* 
to read a story called Mea^bw Brodk" Farms . I said, "What 
is "a meadow?" No idea* So by the time I explained meadow 
and , brook ? I read the story the next day because we had 
already used all of our time allotment to get across a t 
couple of concepts. If we go along assuming, and we do; a 
lot of the timaj%ou f vt got to pull it down* B " ■ - 



Taacher. C r . 7' : : , : ■ " " • • 

').., *No s » because that * isn f t a point of emphasis, at least - 
for ma. These things are repeated over and oyer. Hammer, 
hammer, hammer and they've got to be aware of what's going on. 
Teacher D ; - Q ; \ *■ 

I would like to think that although you wouldn't say , 
'•Now this skill we* re going to cover today is finding the words 
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that have the ending sound f ot f or f at, f " or whatever, but, , 

you know, why keep it from them? I think J that I try to 

say, "Now all the words you're going to' use today are going 

to have this sound, so look for that and let's remember," 

. ■ . ■% * 

and some t toes we f d really ham it up and say, " Ad, ad, ad^ 

ad," or, you know, just do different silly things with it 

that maybe when they got back to their seats or had it exposed T 

a little bit later they e'ould say, "Oh, yeah, that's the 

one . . . " 

_ C ........ 

Observations of the six classrooms yielded other data " about 
£eacher presentations,/ Teachers often value student attention as 



a process variable, especially with regard to listening to direc- 
tions. Three? of the teachers in the sample had ways of signalling 
students that they wanted their attention, and some of *these were 
creative and^ interesting* For example, one teacher (C) began 
presentations with a participation exercise! "Have you got your 
earsZ" ' C'Ye-e-s , maam!") "Have you got your eyes?" ("Yes , maami '■) 
"Here-we-go! " Another teacher always began assignment presen- v 



tatio* 



^CTthW' 



signal/ in this manner,- and the observer^ recorded 



instances of student Valk and behavior during task presentations, 



-teacher s did not 



indicating that t^heir .attention was elsewhere. 

./A strategy used by two teachers in the sample (B and E) was 
to elicit the explanation, of the assignment from the students 
themselves, 
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When I writs this* you/know it f s your group and you've 
learned to read this In your reading, so if you know if you're 
in the "Go Raid" hook or^ the "Get Ready" book, this is the 
kind df work that you're going to do* but I'm going to 
ask if somebody has a clue, because we haven't done this 
before, If you have a clue as to what I want you to do todays 
if you're in "Go Read" and "Get Ready," what do 1 you think 
I want you to do? Well, what do you think I T in going to r put 
in that missing line? Did you know what I was doing? What 
am I making? Boy, are you smart- You're making a pattern* 

Then, and then you write ' Do you know what 

you're going to write next? Why don' t you all help me read? 
Who can tell. me, what^does this^ mean to you? ^ 

"Here's a piece. of paper, I want you to place these on 

s ■ • ' 

" = • \ .' -- . ; . ■ = 

your paper, % What are you going to do first? Next? Who 
can show met?" , , ; \ ' 

A standard form of explanation by two pf the teachers was . 



going over it together, s For . example, a student would be called, 
on individually to (1) read the words in. a f ield, and _(2 ) read ... the 
sentences and fill the blanks. In other words^ t he^s t uden t s had a 



chance to learn what the answers were before the activity began 
if they could listen and ^remember , Observations showed , hbwever » 
that the lower achievers were not always familiar enough with tne 
vocabulary to benefit from this "one time througfi" exposure * , 
\ in some classrooms, no explanation at ail was given for some 



assignments. In one classroom dittos were ; picked a up by the 
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children as they entered with the assumption that they would 
start, right away, In another the teacher taught the format in 
successive steps -during the earlier part of the year*. At a 
certain point, children were expected to know how to copy the 
sentences s fill in the blanks and draw the appropriate pictures, 
so that all the teacher said to the students was "You may get 
your reading papers . " m 

Other observational data raise t the tissue of the percentage 
of time in the presentation actually devoted to explaining the - 
task versus other considerations such as^the communication of 
expectations about behavior and what to do when finished* One . 
particularly telling example was the following i - : 

Now* if your hands are folded. and you are looking , at 
me, I will know that you are ready for directions, I cer- 
tainly lika the way this girl is ready, these two people 
are ready. I certainly like the way he Is ready; in fact* 
Bo is beautiJ^L, just beautiful! Let me see .who else is 
ready? Okay* would you loo:k this way* please? Would you 
look this way - Good boys and girls ! Go - read and get ready 
, We already know how to do this kind of paper , * except (Mrs. 
B * ) is looking for good detectives ; who can: do a nice job of 
pictures and writing the words,' and if Cindy and Theresa 
/notice r triething* they had something on their name card. 
What did you have, Theresa and Cindy? You have a dinosaur 
sticker-, And this tells us something. This tells them that 
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last weak they had such beautiful words and pictures on . 
their saatwork, and they worked so quietly without dis- 
turbing- anybody that they had the privilege when their 
work is done that they can quietly, they may quietly read 
books , may get blocks to take to their seat.- They may do 
those things because they have proven to Mrs. B, that' they 
are doing a good job* Charlie, you need to listen! Now, 
when you have proved to me that you have good writings 
you're listening to directions, you have nice pictures, ; 
we'll put a dinosaur on your name card. Watch for it* 
We' re "going Ho do two things:* we will put your nice work 
up by your nime AND we will put -a dinosaur picture on yours, 
and then that means that you may go and . play with those 
things. However, if I have to stop reading and say, 
* Please be quiet, 1 I can't put a dinosaur sticker on your 
card; because you V re disturbing, the room. You need to do 
your work without talking/ Yes? (Answers child's question.) 
"Okay , what letters lu we going to look for in our Get 



set book?" - . /~~""; - ■ • . - - - -t^; - ■ 

"What do we see? Well, it is an insect . Another one? 
Ink, Mother one? Igloo, And 1 think \we won 1 1 go over 
all of them because of the time. The other letter we are 
looking for is—can you all say it? HI There are two, things 
I want you to do-. Remember, put your letter in the corner 
ane write your word and make your; — that 1 s three things™ 
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make a^pieture, ! Letter j word and picture with your lips 
locked 1, When you^are through, do you see on the corner of 
my desk I've put some paper? You'll see a box* What you do 
is come, make sure your name is on them and up there ^ it 
tells your name, put it in here, Fold it- and T pul/ JnT~ln 
here and then you may, get the clay out* While -"I'm", passing 
the paper out* will my people in the 'Places and Puzzles ' 
take your pencils and go up to reading* " 

In summary, the main issues regarding seatwork explanations 
relate to (1) whether or not explanations are ^given and (2) the 
nature of the explanation itself, i*e, s whether references to 
purposes and cognitive strategies are included* Data indicated 
that they were not* Other issues are attention signalling, the 
balance of time between actual explanation and other considera- 
tions. 1 Although there were differences among the teachers in 
routines for presenting seatwork, they were all similar in that 
most presentations were a matter of routine rather than an* 
occasion. to remind students about relevant skills and strategies -~ . 
and how assignments could contribute: to learning. 

Monitoring seatwork ; V; ..." - 

The ins t rue tional function of s eatwo rk moni toring is in 
many ways the most difficult .of the four to perform adequately', 
©lis; is due to the fiact-that in most classrooms, the teacher's 
attention is focused elsewhere while students perform seatwork, ; 
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Interview data about seatwork monitoring consist of responses 
to- Questions about (1) checking and returning papers, (2) preferen- 
ces as to what children should do whan stuck, (3) acceptability 
of students helping each other and (4) work skills considered in 
assessing students* progress. 

Table 2 shows that those dimensions most emphasized by 
teachers in their thinking about student processes ware per^ 
sistence and completion of assignments (Variable 6) and effort 
and confidence (Variable 7)* Students helping other students 
tilth seatwork CVariable 10) w^ very acceptable to three of the 
teachers and somewhat acceptable to the others , although there 
were few, instances where formal systems of student helpers were 
in place. * 

Observational data also provide much data about monitoring 
and help-seeking routines. In three of the classes there were 
instances of teachers circulating around the room between 
reading groups and at other times when student work was in progress 
Qne-of the teachers allowed interruptions of the reading group 
of students with questions about seatwork, (Another teacher took 
the opposite position. - . "Unless. you're dying , don't interrupt 
me in reading 'group. ) \ imo.ther , more facilitative pattern of 
monitoring occurred in the classroom of one, of the teachers who 
was fortunate enough to have the assistance of two other adults, 
in the teaching of- reading groups, which occurred simultaneously : 
In this" classroom, the observer noted examples of substantive /J; 



feedback .to students about their seatwork which included re— 
explanation and questioning. 

Observers did not see, in any classes, any evidence of existin 
procedures' for teaching children self -monitoring (i.e. , checking 
to see if work made sense), • - \ 

In short, there is some evidence for monitoring of : per— 
f ormanee across the sample of teachers* However , this* was not 
usually the occasion for substantive feedback that contributed to 
student understanding (except for one case, where an aide was 
also present.) Observations did show," however, that most of the 
teachers gave verbal feedback to the students about their 
behavior and attention to task that equalled or exceeded the 
amount of performance—monitoring. In fact, four teachers imposed"^ 
penalties (not going to lunch) for failure to complete wor^ and 
attributed failure to finish to sociability or "immaturity-! 1 
However , as observations of students reveal, delays may not \ • • " 
always .be due entirely to student inattention or misbehavior', as 
the first anecdote about Student 10 indicates on page 40. w. \ 

In sum , syst ems for moni tor tag s tud en t s during seta two rk t ime 
were geared to gather inf ormation and provide ' ' f eedback on s tudeht 
behavior and attention to task rather than . student understanding 
and performance » Help-seeking systems were usually not -formal" ^ 
and predictable, so that an individual student who* was -experiencing 
difficulties could not know for sure whether and when a reliable! 
source of help .would be available. (There were occasional 



exceptions to this, especially Teacher A, who would offer help 
at the end of the morning's worktime, However, that meant that 
the lower reading group, who had seatwork time first, had to 
wait over an hour.) This was not a problem for the adequate 
responders, who seldom needed help, but the lack of assistance 
may have contributed to the poor responders 1 reliance on their^ 
own maladaptive strategies in the face of difficulty. Also 
possibly contributing to this outcome were teachers' communi- 
cating to students their valuing of persistence, independence 
and task completions all of which assume that work is "doable" 
by the students, 

E^mlua t i_6_n_ '.and Feedback to S tud en t s 

In addition to information regarding the checking and 
returning of daily papers* interview data provided information 
about what the teacher looked for in terms of overall progress* 

Host of the teachers indicated that papers were checked and 
returned to students within one day. Observational data suggested, 
however, 'that teaching evaluation was primarily on 

accuracy and neatness of the product . *' : 

The data on teacher thinking relative to student progress : 
bears mentioning again ui?4*ar this heading, Only one teacher in 
the sample (D) emphasized sensemaking more than assistance, effort, 
and independence, Thus, most feedback to students (and possibly 
parents) also emphasized persistence, effort and independence, 
all of which are fab tors presumed to be. under the 5 control of students .* 



. . A related sat of interview data describe teacher attributions 
for success (Table 2, Variables 11, 12, and 13) and failure 
(Variables 14, 15, and 16) • , When considering student success, 
twa teachers=^E--and-F^- attributed higher percentages of success 
references to student-controlled variables than teacher-controlled 
variables, while the opposite was true of three others ,/with 
one splitting evenly between teacher and student-controlled 
factors. . . , 

As regards references to student failure there was a strong 
trend to attribute failure to student-controlled factors with 
the exception of Teacher A and, to some extents Teacher D* 
Thus, -although the teachers sometimes saw themselves as contributing 
to student" failure to complete assignments correctly, they tended 
to hold the student responsible for many instances of such 
failure. In „ cases of poor responders faced with difficult tasks* 
the attribution of off— task behavior or poor performance to lack 

o * » * 

of effort or caring seems unfair to say the least. However,, the * 
teachers; usually did not see the patterns of responses seen by the 
observer, and so their attributions are based on less information. 

In summary, the issues that appear to be most important v\ 
regarding evaluation and feedback to students are (1) the _ possible- 
overemphasis in evaluation on "a product with decep t ive: indicat ions ~ 

^of r ¥tudint "understanding , (2) the notion of giving possibly "y;-.; 

-inappropriate feedback to try ha rder , to listen,- or to work more - 
instead of playing or socializing and (3) the de-emphasis on student 
understanding as a valued outcome in assessing student growth* , 
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C one 1 u si on s * , Before drawing any final conclusions concerning 
the four instructional functions of selecting, presenting; monitor^ 
ing and evaluating students 1 seatwork, a few general comments are , 
in order* The observational data were much richer than may be 
apparent here, and included descriptions of creative, perceptive 
and humanistic arrangements and activities that occurred in these 
classrooms to facilitate student learning* All of the teachers 
were concerned about children learning to read and were inter^ 
ested in our * research as a way of increasing their own knowledge. 
Thus, these results should not be interpreted as blanket criticism 
of the six teachers , who were committed, caring, and conscientious - 
individuals* > 

As has been previously mentioned, teachers do not have the 
luxury of making sustained and detailed observations of individual 
student processes, especially^ during seatwork times* Therefore, 
, it is not surprising that they were unaware of the, limiting effects 
on students of some of the less^than^ideal conditions reported in 
this- investigation * - Teachers usually had reasons , and rationales — - 
for their thoughts and actions that made logical sense on the basis 



of the data available to them and their own implicit theories of 5 
how children learned- The value of this study will be to provide 
teachers with additional data and alternate conceptual schemes on 
which to base their decisions, about the four instructional functions 
related' to seatwork. It should not be construed as yet another 
expose about "what-^s wrong with teachers* M . * v 

The data suggest. that seatwork as it is typically handled 
of ten has unintended consequences for those students who need the 
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most from the teacher— the lower a/?hievers* These unintended con- 
sequences stemmed mainly from (1) assignments that ware too diffir 
cult for some students to handle independently without frustration 
when supporting instruction— and—immediate^a ^i& t anc e is not avail- 
able, and (2) a focus (by both students and teachers) on processes 
such as persistence, effort and task completion rather than under^ 
standing. *< 

Some suggestions for teachers I Making sjeatwork^rork * Teaehei 
who wish to maximize the possibility that low achievers will bene- 
fit from their independent seatwork assignments /may be interested 
in the following suggestions regarding the four instructional 
functions. 

Selecting assignments . : Independent work may either be at a 
level where students can really do it independently, preferably at 
about, 95% success rates (Brophy & Evertson, 1976) or adequate 
provisions should be made for; students to identify difficulty and 
obtain. help. For poor responders, this may mean selecting assign- 
ments that occur soon after instruction oil the particular: skill if 
it is new, and emphasising the importance of taking steps to re- 
solve confusion, unde r s t and text, and^f 'make a ens e 1 V of t ask s - . 'V 
' V ! Presenting jtsslgnments - Explanations that highlight- what the\ 
students, are learning and why it is useful may contribute to 
student - understanding of the task* Work in progress by Duffy, ; 
Roehler , and Book (1982 ) indicates that such explanations do _ 
indeed affect students 1 understanding of purpose, which s hopefully f 
helps them focus their attention on relevant aspects of the task* . 



For low achieving stuiient s, teachers might model how they them- 1 
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selves would think about the task, Presentations might also contain 
statements aboiit what students should do when "stuck," and about the 
need for the assignment to make sense * It would not be enough to 
:| -only change teacher presentations without also modifying task 
selections monitoring, ^ and help-seeking meehahismSs but explicit 
presentations could provide students with the information they need 
to take advantage of alternate organisational patterns* 

. 5 Monitoring* assignments . * Obviously, the need for monitoring, 

%. * *± * ■ ■ ■* 

^ which is the most difficult function for teachers to performs will * 
- '* * *^ " ■ ■ \* ' * 

be minimized if there is a good match between the student and task- 

difficulty and If explanations are as explicit as necessary for a 

given student, However, knowing which students are most likefy to 

need monitoring and making contact with them early in the seat- 4 

work period' in order to provide substantive feedback would be bene- - 

• * . _ a 

>■ , .* ' * ' ^ 

fieial* It is important to recognize that the effectiveness of 

explanations depends on the listening comprehension of the student, 

V : . =: 

who may, lack the necessary Xpognitive structure to understand and 

U - ' - ., - • \ . :. ' . ■ ■ 

rremenfber- all. terms and steps given the first time through , That 
is; failure to remember and , follow directions may not be due to ... 
student 1 s unwillingness to pay attention* Some children need help, - 



in the form of timely teacher monitoring, to malce sure that they 
have necessary information to complete\assignments meaningfully, 
Questions and statements to students during work in progress about 



ierstariding may be more profitable in theNlong run than state- 
ments about behavior, persistence and task completion , / Finally, 




provision of a sense-making or checking function with a "learning 

partner" *may be desirable and would allow the teacher to* provide 

i ** 

other resources to children than herself or himself* However, data 
from this study suggest that such a learning partner system would : 
have to be sat up carefully^ with children taught how to help one- 
another and not just give answers (as occurred with Randy, whose 
teacher often designated an individual on the spur of the moment 
to help another, child.) 

Feedback and evaluation . The point has been made abundantly 
about the value of two-way feedback between student and teacher 
about the mistakes of, poor respbrfders .* Perhaps -arwappropriate maxim 
might be "stars* (and Kim) are not enough*" Data in ^this study sug= 
gest. that teachers may wish to reflect seriously on the -attributions, 
they make for student success and failure* taking into account 

some jof the reasons identified here £ or^ poor performance^ Finally* 

j : . 4 - ^ 

the methodology of this study highlights the/ desirability of bringing 



in an outside observer— a parent,; a principal, or, another teacher™ 
for focused observations of children who consistently respond ^ 
poorly in their septwork assignments* * ■ 

Future Directions " = — ...... j 

The Student Response Study, was conceived originally as an 
effectiveness study, in which the variability between classrooms 
and, teachers could be related to differences iri stiffients f patterns 
of 'responses to seatwork. Although the sample" size was low for 

• 1 ■ . : * : ■ - , ■ ■ ■ , ' "* • _ * l ; * . * 

an effectiveness study, it was felt that there would be sufficient 



teacher differences to allow for cage study comparisons that would 
illustrate dim ens ions of effectiveness, with rich anecdotal student 
data, . However, seatworm in the observed classrooms was handled in 
similar ways, so that there was little variance at the classroom level 
on variable that had bean hypothesized to be critical. However , with- 
in-class analyses revealed that a common pattern existed in all 'six 
of the observed classrooms \ , higher achievers were more likely than" 
lower achievers to respond to seatwork in a manner that could facilitate 
learnings It is impossible with these data to determine causes of 
these student response patterns, but certain patterns of teacher be- 
havlor and thinking seem reasonably related to the observed student 
pa ttsrtii. These hypothesized relatidnsips and possible long— term 
consequences of student response patterns were described in the. 
"conclusion 11 sections of the Results *~ N N 9 

Thus, ^the major result of the study has not been a set of clear 5 
relationships: between instructional practice and student outcomes* 
Instead, and perhaps, more important, the major* outcomes^of^the study 
have been a new sat of questions to ask about students doing seatwork 
and a way of thinking about the shor^t term and long term effects of 
.seatwork*/-'- .. .... - • " 

4 Hopefully i such conceptual outcomes will benefit both practitioners 
and researchers as the^t think more critically about issues such as 
time^on-task, daily performance on assignmentsi the emphasis placed on 
independence versus helpr seeking, and the meaning of; "trying hard 11 * 
Some of the research staff have used concepts and anecdotal data from . /' 
the study in teaching courses and conducting workshops for teachers* 
;In -several to been gratifying. For example, 
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experienced teac hers remark that they now think differ en tly about raorii* 
coring and feedback f and prospective teachers demonstrate that -they SJ 
are learning to probe students 1 understanding of task expectations 
and circumvent some low achievers* maladaptive strategies* 

Given .some success with such informal interventions , the next 
step is to uae some of the ideas and insights from this study in 

a more systematic way to work with teachers who wish to learn new x 

■ I ' ^ V = " -\ 

ways of seeing student responses and organising their classrooms 

to insure a clearer flow of information about student understanding 
about their independent work* As was noted earlier s the teacher's 
task is an extremely complex one, especially when a class is large 
and heterogeneoui, and carrying onfi the. four functions of seatwork 
is not easy* For these reasons, it would be very, worthwhile" to inves- 
tigate systematically the effects Ion both teachers and students of 
helping teachers to become more aware of the responses of, some of 
the low aeha.ev3.ng students ubserve|d in this study, and the possible 



relationship w ' tl 
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the . ways that seatwork is handled by /the teacher 



i 




Footnote 

4he two so-called "individualized 11 .classrooms were different from %hm 
other classes in many respects that they were not included in the 
major analyses repou ced here, However, the patterns of student responses 
that were found for the other siK classrooms were also evident in the 
two individualized classes when student anecdotal data were reviewed. 
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TABLE 2 

Teacher Charact eriscTbs 

~ ~ 1 Teachers 

A B C D . 



Attrib utions for failure ■ ■ 

13, Number of attributional 
statements about failure | 

that were, coded I IS , 31 -> '" 3 19 29 16 

14, Percent failure reference _ | 
attributed to student^ -| 

controlled factors * 6 32 33 25 48 SO 

15* Percent failure references * 
attributed to^ teacher— 

controlled factors ^ 22 6 0 19 . 7 ■ " - 6 

Characteristics of assignments- . , y ; v ; 

. .16, Percent seatwork assign— 
"~ 7 ments given to whole class 71.9 ,62.9 36.4 33-3 98.1 91.9 

■ 17. Percent sea twork assign- - . ■,. 

- ments based on reading 
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TABLE 2 



26. 
27, 



Teacher Characteristics 

Teachers 
A - B . ' C D 



Form\ requirements - 

No information other 
than location of 
assignment __ 
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~*Teacher E's data is based only on, the Winter interview, 
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^Interview scores^ represent averages «f separate ratings (5-point scales) that 
were similar in meaning to each other* The separate rating scales that make up 
■ .each score are listed in the Appendix.'. ■, . * - . 
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Table 3 



Frequencies of students with poor, mixed, and adequate 
response patterns classified by achievement level and six^ 



Read ing group a t 
beginning of the year 

High 

Low 

Student Sex 

Male . 

Female 



Poor 

i 

7 
4 

4" 



Mixed 



Adequate " 

8 
0 

3 

5 • 



T 
1 1 



i 



/■ 



1 N^22 students* One student originally classified as "a 
low achiever had too few seatwork assignments available 
jfor scoring to justify classification* However other 
idata on the student suggest that she is more like the. 
poor responder group than the others. * 
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Student Case Studies 
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Classroom A, Student 1: Sean \ 
(Pattern of poor responses) - 

Sean was originally placed- in the lowest level reading group and 
remained .there during the year. His teacher described him as a real 
"overachiever" who accomplished a lot with what she saw as limited 
mental ability. During- the observed seatwork sessions ? Sean usually 
looked "on-tasks* 1 although he often performe! poorly and frequently 
demonstrated inadequate strategies and/or conceptual understanding for 
successfully-. completing the seatwork t JS$sL 

Ease of answering and awareness of difficulty 

Sean of ten. lacked basic knowledge necessary to; do seatwork assign^ 
ments on his own.. However * on at least two occasions whfen^he - inXtFialiy 
seemed not to know how to proceed (e^jj^- ro'iving^ sub traction problems), 
when the obser^er^iStns lowly through the process and questioned him,, 

r7 at each step, he could answer correctly s which suggests that poor 
perfonnance may have been due to an inability -to sequence all necessary 
steps in the process d'iSpite knotting the iubskiils. Even when he ~ 

* did demonstrate that he kriaw^what was necessary to solve a problem, he 
was often slow an\T~not automatic about certain^basic skills (e.g., he 
did not" recognize immediately that all fingers 'on one hand counted as 

l-"5 - -he- wou ld~ _ sXowT~y~cbun t them for each pro hi em . ) £ " 

■■ He did seem to under stand what was_ mos't .difficulty for him, in thajt 
he identified those j assignments on which he performed poorly as 
"hardest, " even before the teacher marked them. However, recognising 

, that something .was difficult did not always lead him to "seek help or 
clarification* as demonstrated in the next section. 
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Strategies for doing assignments 



v 



Sometimes Sean used ^strategies appropriate for a given scat work 
task. For example, several times dur ing the year, ; he was observed— 
talking his way through both math and reading assignments, although 



this tfas usually limited to assignments that he could do easily and 
quickly (e.g. , some of the > beginning sound dittos,, or single-digit 

) . Early 



addition problems after he had memorized addition facts 



the year, he was observed looking toward c^lor, words posted on the wall 

of the room as he did a worksheet on color words (i.e., he could match 

the words on his paper with the color charts on the wall before\ choosing 

/ ' \ 

his crayon)* Once, after asking the teacher for the name of a picture 

" . \ . 

(for a jjorksheet on which he was to mark pictures beginning with \a certain 

sound), he repeated it to himself on the way back to his seat, indicating 

, " \ . / \ * I 

a rehearsal strategy for short term memory. The most ■ clear-cut use or an 

• ■ " " -1 • - ' . " 1 
effective and appropriate strategy . was his- performance on a scrambled 

s^jitence assignment ±tl April, This was the third time he had done \ such ; 

an, assignment, and he had learned that the object was not to copy the 

words in their original order, as he had done the first time-the assignment 

.was; made- During this particular observation, Sean read the sentences 

'to himself as he composed them, reread them, showed' signs of confusion 

_ - j . j 

when they did not sound right, and, kept trying various combinations jof- , 
words until the sentence made sense to him- 

^ ' However , there are many other examples of Sean using inadequate 
strategies, although in all cases, he completed the assignments* For 
example, on one page that required hira to select one of two pictures 
that went with a sentence, Sean allowed a boy next to him to change one 
of his answers and! then to complete the rest of - the page for him, 

• - i • -, ; ♦ . ,,. . ■ - . . . : . 

Resulting; in four incorrect answers/ out of five* Sean did not defend; 
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himself or question, the boy's answers, even when "The teacher marked 
them in his presence. On another occasion, Sean liad incorrectly' 
marked three out of five pictures on a similar worksheet, and the 
teacher marked them wrong while he watched* The observer later asked 
Sean to read the sentences, and he misread the key words , which led 
-him to mark his original choi^^a, ThuSj his picture selections were 
correct as he had read the sen n ences i but ha did not question why (anc 
could not tell the observer why) the teacher had , raarked them wrong. 
These two examples suggeit a passive response in the face of failure 
with no attempts to "make sens;^" of the feedback frrom the teacher. 

Another example of £ean r s passive acceptance of misunderstanding 
occurred when he completed a ditto page about the seasons. Students 
ware to match names of the fon^ seasons to pictures of seasonal 
activities^ Sean worked th rough, this assignment intent ly s making 
errors on six out of the eight choices. For example, ha pasted the 8 
label fl suI^^Der ,, under a picture of a child sledding, When the observer 
talked to him about the assignment, he could not read the .names of 
the seasons and seemed uxisure about when one went sledding , swimming, , 
etc, However s he had done the assignment quickly s without seeking 
any help, (Later , the teacher indicated that this assignment had 
been used because the "highs" needed it , and Sean "should have known 11 
because she had discussed seasons with them the da^r before,) 

During a creative writing assignment in the s pring, the students 
were to spend their thirty iinu tea of independent seatwork time 
composing a story about f, lly Faoi ly , " (The teacher had begun to use 
one morning a week for creative writing 'assignments; this is the 
second week*.) She wrote pn r the board some words tliat could be used in 



/ writing a story about "My Family, 11 although she em- -phasized that 
spelling "does not count . !f Sean wrote the follow*!^ ng story by him— 
self: 

You can be my brother* 
You cim be my puppy. 

1 like my pup. . • 

I like my .father. " 

I like my mother. . - ' * 

I am happy, ■ " , . 

When the, observer asked hinr to read his story to h«^r ? he hesitated on 
the word my (because his was not clearly a and he read it as a t). 
He did not attempt to read the words brother , BijEjEgEs P U P * father , or 
mother ; instead lie stared at each of them for sev^c^^a! seconds and they 
asked, what they wa. After they finished reading his story, the 
observer asked him how he knew ta write the word j[gsther where he wrote 
it . f He pointed to the board and said, got it oSSEf* there* 11 His 
story was later 'narked M good fl by the teacher ,as /jh^s quickly read , it 
during feedback time. f . ' ' • . ■ "- /■ - -vr ;-»;:" . ; 

, During a Kay observation, he worked on two f^LJLrly complex assign— 
mants* One was a "following directions" worksheet (alg,, a series of 
dwarves on a trail, with directions like "color tfc&tm first dwarf f s cap 
blue.") He had colored in the first few items iiiCQ m rr act ly, Wljett the 
observed asked him to read the directions to figr^ hi = Qould not read most 

■ % . . ; = 

t .' ' ' 

of the critical . wrds, such as dwarf / s and first > X liowever , when the 
observer supplied the words .so that he could* read tlTTie whole sentence, 
lie immediately . realized that his answer was, incb,rr*e*~et and jumped up to 
get a clean ditto, On that same day, he completed m^. math page about 



place value correctly* He knew where to put numbers in the blanks 

(e.g. , " tens and ones") but he could not read the words tens 

and ones . In response to the observer ' s questions , he did. not seem to 
understand the concept of place %*alue s However, he had learned how 
to use the format of the Workbook page In order tp come up with the= . 
right answers* / - ' - * 

Help-seeking « In all of the instances just described, Sean, did 
not seek help j although it is not clear that he realized that he. needed 
help* However , \ Sean was willing to seek help from the teacher or 
observer on some occasions. These usually occurred when the question 
was relatively .simple, often involving a single association , such as 
the name of a picture in a worksheet where he was to color all pictures 
that started with a certain letter. With other, re^dingand language 
assignments , he usually would go ahead and write answers s even when he 
could not read the words or directions* He approaohed the observer and 

teacher for help with math more often than read ±rig r? and on these , 

' •. • * • . 

occasions he seemed very frustrated about not knowing how to proceed. . 

A 1 1 en t ion to f in i sh in g a nd und erst an ding o f pujrp o se o f as s i gnjnen ts 

Sean did n6t talk a great deal^about finishings nor did he seem 
concerned about the, other students 1 progress oti seatwork. There were 
only occasional comments to himself, about how many Tie had left to do, 
although on" the day that he had successfully completed the scrambled 
sentences assignment hef ore. his allotted seatwork time was over, he . 
seemed quite proud of himself and mentioned twice to the teacher that he 
was "done. 11 Although finishing did not seem be a. preoccupation " t , 
while he worked, he usually demonstrated relief once the teacher had 



checked his papers and he was released for playtime, and when he had 

to correct: 'h±s papers before he could play, he did this hurriedly -and 

■- & 

with a pained expression, ■ ' 

Sean was not often asked about the purpose of assignments , For 
one assignment on beginning sounds, he said that he was learning about, 
letters from doing the page^ which seems appropriate. However s on two 
other occasions when asked the same questions, he" stated that .the 
purpose of doing the work was l! to get smart" or just that ^'that's our 
work," \ . . " \- ■ . 



Classroom A, Student k i Dexter 
(Pattern of adequate responses) 

Dexter was originally placed in the highest level reading group 
and* remained there during the year, His teacher described him as a 
smart child, but one whom she felt had various personal problems due 
to his home situation and diagnosed hyperactivity* (He was medicated 
during the school day. ) He usually looked "on-task 11 when doing his 
work, and almost always had completely correct sea two rk papers . 

Ease of answering and awareness of difficulty / ~ .. 

Dexter almost always completed his sea two rk assignments quickly 

and correctly. When he was asked to read them or explain something to 

„the observer, he did so with ease, and even slipped into a teacher 

role, trying to get the observer to work/through the problems* When-- 

ever he was asked to read, he did so fluently,. When observed with a. 

creative" writing assignment , he not only composed and wrote the story 

•-*».. ■ ' * 

qaickly and "easily^ he did so with apparent enthusiasm, sayiug in an 

aside to the observer as she passed, "This fun! n - ' - 

He quickly Identified most assignments as "easy" except for some 

pages about Ibng and short vowel sounds, which he said were harder for 

him* This assessment corresponded to his performance, in that the vowe 

pages were the only assignments where he had many "errors". 

■•• " - ■/-,•= • * 

» Strategies for doing a ssignmen t s 

Because Dexter performed his^ assignments so quickly and easily, 
there was little observable evidence about strategies used. When ques- 
tioned about how he had done something, he often played teacher and* 
told the. observer -that she could figure it out herselr* if* sha tried* 



What available evidence there is suggests that his strategies were 
appropriate and based on an understanding of the skills or concepts 
being applied. He talked to himself a great deal while working through 
assignments, He occasionally used his fingers, for, math problems, 
When doing a crossword puzzle (the first time it was assigned in this 
class), he drew lines from the list of words to the clues before filling 
in the puzzle, which he then completed correctly, During an interview 
on April 7, after he hadj finished his work, he was asked why he had 
used his fingers on one of the math problems* He said he couldn T t 
remember which math problem that had been but that "it must have been 
a hard one*" This suggests that he understands that such aids are 
especially important with harder problems* In the same interview. Dexter 

.was asked what he had been thinking about when doing an assignment that 
required students to fill in ending sounds forewords. He said that he 
did it by thinking in his head what the ending sounds were, which again 
suggests that his correct performance on seatwork was grounded in 
knowledge of appropriate metacognitive strategies, • •. 

Help-seeking , *• Because most of the work was very easy for Dexter, 

"there were not many occasions on which he sought 'help, or needed to. seek 
help • Occasionally lie asked, the teacher to identify pictures (for " 
beginning sound dittos where students marked all pictures that began 
with a certain sound) and once during a creative; writing assignment, 
he asked the. poacher how to spell the word "terrific.,." Other than this, 
no instances of help-seeking were noted. The only kind of Assignment * 
on which he made many- errors involved vowel soujids , Here he was not 
qb served asking questions, ; even though later questioning by the observer 
revealed .-that he, did not always understand what determined the different 
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categories of vowel sounds and considered^ these f, hard. lf - ,* - 

Attention to finishing ^nd understanding of purposes 

There were more instances of Dexter attending to finishing than 
Sean, * Dexter often made public statements to the teacher about being 
,f done. M At other times 9 he was observed checking with students around 
him about how far they^were on a certain ditto* 

When Dexter was asked questions about why- the teacher gave him 
certain assignments s , a common answer was M to learn," Sometime^ he 
focused' on the easiness of the assignment! "to show me that I could 
do it." There wete no specific ^content-related purposes given to 
direct questions of \"Vhat are you' learning about heraTs" but at dther 
times, Dexter described the vowel assignments in terms of the specific 
content covered (e,g. s "This page is all about short a*")- 



Classroom B, Student St Randy 

(Pattern of poor responses) £ \ . 

^Randy was originally assigned to the highest level reading group, 
but was moved down to the second lowest reading group (out of f our) 
during the year. His teacher described him as ah uncooperative child 
with "aggressive tendencies and possible emotional problems* He 
received many behavioral corrections and: criticisms, and was observed 
"off-task" 1 frequently* As the year went on, ha* became more persistent 
with his seatwork, possibly due to increased pressure from both home 
and teacher to improve his behavior, 

asa of answering and awareness of difficulty — - 

Most of the observations of Randy doing seatwork were during the 
standard daily boardwork assignment. The teacher would put up four 
to six sentences with blanks, and place a list of words alongside the 
.sentences. These words .were Visually new vocabulary words, Students 
were to copy the sentences with thA correct words in the blanks- Usually 
the. teacher would read all sentences, and words when explaining the 
assignment/ - - 

While doling this type/of assignment , Randy often could not read 
the new*' words, and^^hus ? could not figure out what to put in the blanks, 
(He occasionally also had difficulties reading the sentences*) However ? 
when he could read the words and remembered to read the whole sen tei.ie 
before making a choice, the process of picking the most ^sensible word 
was easy for him. In an April interview about this ty pi of assignment * 
Randy readily told the observer that he had trouble with "new words 
which was an accurate perception. In contrast tf^his halting performance 



on the. boardwork, he quickly and aucee^sfuliy* completed workbook 
pages that required a simpler form of Taaponse (making a single mark , 
or drawing a picture) and thactiad mof^ familiar vocabulary. 

Strategies for doing . tasks " , - V ' 

The most prevalent strategy used this student when doing the 

standard boardwork assignment (and sotn^s others) was to ask another 
student for- the correct ansvre^. Other students readily told him the 
word tp go in the blank, and tJi would e^opy it quickly. Sometimes he 
was observed talking to himse jf as he would read the sentences and\^ 
saying letters to Himself .^whlj-g copyin^g s and he did try to sound out 
new words, although he . quickly would become visibly frustrated and 
turn to t another child for help. Durin ^p; the April observation, no one 
was sitting near him, so the observer was able to see what he did on 
his own* He copied down the ^irst two ^ords of the sentence, then 
drew the blank for the third \^ordj and then began to scan the list of 
words for one to fill in the frlank (wifcnTiout any indication that he had 
read She rest of the sentence^ ) On anc^ther occasion, when the observer 
asked him to read a new .word t° her from his paper , he could not read 
it until she suggested that he read th& whole sentence and see if he 
could figure it out, and then 111 was sifcc^cessful. These two examples 
.suggest that he<did not use sentence co--ritrxt spontaneously as a source 
of information for reading unknown word or making, the selection, 
However, his performance <m E\e® occas- dons when the observer suggested 
a strategy ("read the whole sentence") -^nd supplied him with unknown 
words suggested that he co\fld make sensor- out of the sentences and use 
knowledge of context, even thotijh he ha^3 not done so spontaneously* 
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Help- seeking « As noted ^above. help^seeking was a, key strategy 

us^^d by Randy.- He, almost always asked other students instead of the 

tiachir. In fact, on two occasions* the teacher' was near him *when he, 

* * i »■ 

Vas having difficulties reading a word* Instead of asking her, he 

* • ^ •» * * 

! tur^Tied to another child as soon as she& moved on* If another child 

i * 
ref=^ vised a request for help, Randy would keep on asking or go = to someone 

i * 

el^^e, but was not ^easily discouraged in attempts to get/assistance* 
In the January observation, he was so persistent about asking one boy 
th^^t the teacher noticed from the reading group, and told the boy to 

hel rp Randy with the words that he coulcf not read* JThe_boy- not only 

rfited the new words, but • also supplied the answers for the blanks,' 
Th:l_s same tactic was demonstrated when the class had a worksheet that 
presented simple, logical syllogisms * wfrerw^he students were to— mark-one~ 
of two pictured choices for the conclusion* Randy read the, premises s 
the— n said ,3 "X don't get it," and turned to someone else for the answers* 
Thesis other student obligingly supplied all of the correct choices* In 

; § - , - ' ' ■* ' . = f 

'."'».•* . _ . _ " _ i ' . 

Apr^il, when students were to finish a story about rain * # he wrote, one ^' 
B&ti tenci, for wnich he asked a friend to spell all words except I* by * 
and the * • ' ■ / . • * ' *■ 

AS t^^ntion to finishing and' understanding "off purposes of assignments 

The observer noted her impression that Randy always, seemed to want 
to ^ et finished and get^the_work out of the way; seatwork was a real 
tif.i^al /for tyim> For example, during one observation in December* he was 
hea^^d talking to himself 'about "only one more to go,"=and as soon as 
he ^finished his worlc;. .be quickly Jumped up, crumpling "his paper because 
he- ^s rabbed it so fastj and literally threw it in the .basket.* During, a . " 



: j 
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Jan*i*fy obHc*fv~ation, he sighed with great relief that "it f s done," and 
during a MarCfcszx observation he exclaimed with delight when he finally 
SLxiikd his ^=aper. t During the April observation, he told the observer 
Char lie did tiCte^ t like to"Jrtta stories (one of his assignments for the 
dav^ because "it takes so long, and then I can't play*" When he did 
not finish hi&« work early enough., he did nor. get play time* , "r t 

Randy v&^m only questioned once aboar^tT^e purpose of assignments* 
WTi^i asked wYxy— the teacher gave them the boardwork" assignments, he said 

lean le^rrmri. " when,, asked what was learning, he said, "Words," 
Tb^ observer a^sked, "Mew words?" and Randy- replied, "She puts them' in, 
r^t stuelL 



but I always & zi 



on them s " which was an accurate summary odj hie 



experiences v~i th this f type of assignment. 
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Classroom B f Student 7: Cassandra 
(Adequate pattern of responses) 

, " -\ _ 

Cassandra was originally placed In the highest level reading group 

and remained there throughout the year* She was remarkably consistent 

from one observation to the next, and always appeared to be a quiet, 

conforming child who enjoyed all classroom activities. She was always. 



attentive to task, and almost alwaysl completed her assignments success^ 

1 

fully. The teacher saw her as a pleasant student who worked hard 

- ; ■ . / 

despite a "poorfi family background" and vision problems. 

rt " . . \ ' 

Ease of answep^ng and awareness^ of difficulty 

• ; : / vS . 1 

Cassandra did all *of her work easily and read fluently* When^ 
doing the standard board assignment, she tos observed even in / the first 
half of the year (when some students are still copying letter by letter) 

/ '•• i ' N ' ' • . / '•• 

to be .copying entire words or short phrases at one timj|^ indicating 
that she saw and remembered them as meaningful chunks* -There ware rio 
entries indicating that she ever considered her work difficult, or one/ 
kind of work harder than any other, but- ' thisj question may not have been 
asked directly* . ' I v j " « 



Strategies for doing the work r ; . 

Little evidence was avail able about specific strategies used by 



Cassandra* As noted above , ^he copied words in_ units , which seems .to 



/ - ■ h\ 



be a sensible .'and 1 efficient approach to a copying task* She was- — — , 
observed using her fingers 'yas counting aids when c|o in g a math page..- The v 4 
only time that an inappropriate strategy was demonstrated was when she 

, • • I ■ :* :.^\ r - "/ " ■/" ' - v : • . - r -4 :: -4— 

.did not know how* to - do a direction-following ditto that had been placed 
on students* seats before school t and Cassandra interedj the Joom before ;; 



v 
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, the^teacher- could explain it. Cassandra wanted to start immediately, ^ 
ask«d the boy beside her how to do it, and then started coloring the 

=' «. . • * : •"-,"*— » . " : ■ - • .■■--«-, ' 1 ■ . ■ ' • ■ = 

ditto exactly as the boy" did (which was incorrect) rather than reading 



the directions and following them*- However, <onee the teacher entered 
the" room, Cassandra immediately asked her what to do. 

Help ^-seeking .' The incident j ust_d e s crib ed—wa~s~ tSe only instance 
_ob served -o f "help- s eekin g , and the., only time when she appeared to need 
help, • ~" ' . • - * ' - ■ 

Attention to finishing and understanding of purposes of assignments * 

. The. observer- noted that Cassandra always worked carefully, not ; 
appearing!' to hurry to finish. -"There were no instances of , her *r* emafeXng • 
on her ^progress or comparing the amount completed with other students* 

Cassandra was never asked directly about the purposes of assign— 

: - >"••-/ ■■ "• • . ■■ • • " ' 

ments, and gave no other' clues about her understanding or this. 

■ ".*.."■■'■■ ' " ■ ■ ' " . • ' i i| • 



"v.- *• Classroom C, Student 9 r Beth ^ _ ' t 

/ ■ * ' (Poor pattern of reBponseg) _ V' _ # : \, 

. ">' Beth was originally placed in the- lowest level reading group and 
Remained there.; Her. teacher" indicated to the observer^ that she "does 
not "process. , . she takes everything ^of^the^t^ 



there* « just nothing in-depth- " She was usually attentive to her seat- 
work although she managed to mix it with social Inter action-"" Her - .. 
seatwork assignments contained several errors- ; .* 

Ease of .answering and awareness oT difficulty, ? := ,v ';* 

Beth seldom showed* signs" of ha^ 



although her work contained many errors. Oh two occasions , when the " 

observer questioned her about answers that were incorrect (although 

not yet marked) » Beth seemed uncomfortable, as if she realized the 

answers were wrong, but, according to the observer, only wanted to put 

the work away. and be done with it*: On boardwork, she copied easily j 

. transferring whole words to her paper quickly* Sometimes" she could 

read the, boar dwdrk sentences, but sometimes stalled dfe a word. In work^ 
• ;# ■ ~ ' ./ .. . . 

book, assignments, she*, sometimes read easily but at other times did not , 

know._seyeral_ wp.rd^ Her least fluerit- perfo rmance/ was d uring the wholes 

class "Weekly Reader assignments, where she skipped over several impor— 

C tant words (e.g. , friends , spring , some) while reading aloud to herself ^ 

or to the - observer •* (This task" involved copying q u off the>x^ 

board, then composing answers based on ^ the Weekly Reader articles ,•).-: ." 

Strategies : for doing work • . . " . t ■ / / ,' % • . . . 

nment : (i*e. s \copy sentences 
with ^blanks , copy the three choices, then write correct choice" in ^ -blank) £5 



: 2 Beth often "a^id the ; words /to hat self while ahe wrote,, and read the ^ 



^sen^en^e^ aibuk^ before making a choice. However, Shis was the only /V f 

r evidence of clearly appropriate strategies;; observed for Beth* In other 

■•■ : ' ■'■ - I V. : " ' / • ' - : ' -;*;' - ' . ' ■' ///// ■ 

- as>;ignm^jt^ 

,:.•/•. word search .puzzle j where she looked intently at the array of letters . 
■ bus seemed to have no systematic plan for search, / On two workbook \. 
/. assignments, she seemed; knowledgeable about form requirements but did 

not note that her answers did not make sense . For. example, one v / /. 

reading page contained sets of three sentences whifch a^ a group were 
/>.. _:_-:to te..matched to t one of -three pictures .— Beth quickly drew a Tine '/ 
between each sentence and a- picture,* which tuade for some illogical 
connections. Similarly, on a math workbook page with number lines / y, 
to be used" to illustrate addition problems, she quickly drew arrows 
* that had no correspondence to the problems .given. She cheerfully. ; 

explained to tM observer;/ "You: gotta draw these lines. You hatta start 
; at zero. This is easy." \6in another reading workbook page,; she could- -\ » 
not figure out one sentence, and so she initially skipped; it 9 ^ : 

'"' the basis of the last remaining 'picture, /she f igured out what: the key " : 
L i word was •, bu t had not been able to use sentence context alone as a/clue./ / 
- "The^^st significant^ problems related to lack of strategy^ occurred " / 

; » with 'two ^ Weekly Reader assignments given in April* On each occasion, y :. ^ 
• students we^re "to" copy questions off the board , read^ the Weekly Reader , 
article f or :^the answer ^ and^ compose a complete sentejace to answer the 
questionvK Beth* s only; observed -attempt /to use the text as^ a source of - 

- : - ^ . "° . • ' ' . - \ \'\ ' r \ : ' . "\t i . . : 

- information was to a question about the number of a giras shopper's legs . ,- 

: :\:r : : - .•^;:- v ,-:..v.::;v. v - t \ ; v.. ;;::.,/';. ..... • , • vr^^B; ;^^/lv ? v / v -w ; ''-^:',/— ':;. :^ 

■ response 't seeing other sat her table look in the - article^ 

■ * T , - ■ , ''■ v.-;' • • • • .- ' - • ■ — '' • 

she also looked through it until she came to a number word: five, f or , 
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^^^v^JS Sh^ .saiictid this out ^bf context snd ^ote it oh %mx ; paper* w 

y:XPiy^^^kst^bvie she generated answers that, ^trt reasonable but 

V ridVlJasii on ^tli^"/.^ticl*^-XShe ;fead been unable to read many of the . 



: fleip"Seekir«g> Despite frequent poor performance , Beth did ^ot 

: -* \o( : teti[ help.— The only occasion noted ^as a request to the observer- 
to .eoflfirio a wor=~d oti the board* . /> v> =l 

* . '' * "* v.* * '~' 1 ' ■ " , , f "»V**, '* " '• ! ■■"**•'•". '«' '. : ■ 1 * *■ ■ 

At teTitaoi) to f iopisftlng ■ and awareness of purpose of - assignments : • 
,^, r ,r--.:-^^.^^|- f -^ g^^^^Q^-^^forinatice a truly social occasion for her, - 

aflfi Wctof 'the "conversation's witnli others revolved around relative 
^ Progress on the stitWfe. For e^c ample, in a mid-February observation, 

there were at l^sast fl £our comparisons of ^prdgress on boardworU made ^ ' 
r'Wtkitf-fifte raised her fists in a silent cheer . 

foir herself whamever she finished a sentence* The observer noted ^Hat 

sti^ and a frienaa seemed^ to be competing to finish the work first.- 011 .. 
^ atiothaW^casiorSt^ Bhm askad ^ttie same - boy; to wait for. her to oat ' 



\;.with-hlioil.- the^^ Weekl y Beader assignmeni:; : • • - : ; . 

Kodirect ^Wttons were asteed to Beth about her understandrng of 



. \ ■ - , 



Claasc^oom C t * Student 12* Muiitte 
ICAde^ttuate pattern X^fHPSLf&L-I 



Annette' was t linitiaLXXy placed, in ; the highfeifc leye^ 



"^ISd^iSwiiiaS'" Ihiri rdurin^g the year , Stia ^s" ginerill^r very attentive 
% • 'ttp'.her ssi twork j v^ltiifeuBsiH "ahe*. - was - able to ; socialize ; it the same time. 
• Shi per formed atC'a unlf oormly high level on her eeatvOE-ic,-. The teache r ^ 
depr ibid her as a '"sel^?— motivated 1 ?.- child vhosi'family -had, prepared her 

' .^will . for school •* • , - \ " ' * % . ** •■[: ■■ 



Ease o f answer.in g and awarsKtss of di-f f icUlfcy /. . ."« y r : '. , 

Annette^ was complet^ely correct on most of her. gea^work assignments * 



-. ,:t " On boardwork, she copied^* correctly and . smoot 

1 %: 



to two word 



chunks , with few checks for spelling V. indicating famil_d_arity with the 
words * She^ read the sgtottncas easily* ■ On on 4; occasioxi 3 she and "a f ew . • 
others^ joked by reading • off .incorrect choices for the l^oardworlt after „ ' - 
they had correctly compl y eted it. This Sestos. significant *in that^only ' : . 
: sqnjl&rie "who clearly ^ grais^pod the mmtariaj would find : i'c»congruei}t -answers : y ■ 
humorous ^ On St, Patric53c* s, Day^ the teacher' introduc&d avord search q X ■:''/- 



V 



■PF 



zle with several' new swords related to : tha holiday* Annette was one 



L- of a few students who alrr^ready knew all pf the words wfLt:ribut assistance - 
'/^ There' -were no"- occasions »— on which she indicated that soznething was 



;difficrultvf^ 



. ■•it - : 



assign ed ;wbr k was \ easy ;£ m*ov Annet te,. 
. Strategies for doing. agsr^.gnrhe73ts ~ : 



-—-througli 




slie re^d aloud 



i sentences* f rbm her : workbd ok before she ^oax ked choi ce s U>,- 
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returned to hm^t *wftf ' * sayin#» ^ H Now f where did I liam^e efii? ff * - Khan- 1 , 
doing :.a wbrd : ' *«T->tcU pui- - e t siia told the -/observer-.-; tha^s i &hft: ldbiei /-"vr- ' 7) 
-^Isa^kijarJsv fs&ttu ^ar^s * a jra&^nally » and then cross it " of f , iKplaiia- 



/tion QHfegfeisgy that m^tch^id her behavior while doiti ^g the pu^zig, d< ; 
- ~r- -Belpf^^ lAflE* ;t?->'^;,*«$as never observed needing heEtp sgriing it * 

Attention go f 1 1 1 i jhinfe, arid aw afff nesr^p £ purp o s es ^ o f a^^BaigftftjBl^t | 

Out/off fiive ob^rvatiorii, tSdre wart only^ two riCirtncte^ | : c,- ^: ; 
"Atinetfce comga¥ fei her progress with someofie else , and - on Oiie ^i these^ 



she Was prpbably drawn into a conversation begun by ofczzihers.. The \ 
observer no ted that * shef never worked with urgency, alfczrho ugh she main- 
tainfed a good pace* The evidence suggests, that f inish»ing foir .*its own * 
sake was. not important to her* \ " -'A ' .. - U ' J :: . ■• 

Annette was asked about the purposes of seat work as s ignm^'nta only ' 
oftcti ilhen- asked what she, was learning from the boar<^awork f sh^ answered 
. ?! the : ; '-words =■■'. There was : no indication that slie thoughts about ' skills of : 

using ' sentence context and initial sounds to nmke the deqision (which 

'''' ■'■'.;^^r}'--V-r' -y. ■ . ■ ' \-. • " • :.;/.• " ; ' . ; . ' r ; : • - ;; > : '-' 
was not noted by any of the children) . , " :/;! - ; 7 ^ ■ ■ ^ 



:~ <S31assripoin^Dv--Student j -l-3.s- r '-Aaron 

:: ^ ' r r ';',;;'V;'- ^--Kb ■■ j (Pat tarn of poor responses) , r ? ; : 

1 -"v : : : ' : "-'- - - ,\ -- - "-. : --% : '\y 

-. Aaron was cr£g:S*rially.^laced In the lowest level reading group. 



^ By the end of the y^aar,; he "was • in a group^ of ^three boys * 00^' of Whom n 
••v.. cane from a special ed reom J elsewhere in^tl^ ^ 

- of whonuwas a nsy gttudant- in the classroom. All other students in ' ^ : 

w ^Aarpn!s r groups ^ ;. \\':-' 

* . up v Thus V 1 Aaron's treading grtfup Taval vaetually dropped ov#t* the : , 
year, During saatvarkj he was observed looking around , going to the -•• — - 

" bathibom at the beg^Enniftg of ari assignment and remaining tTietffi for five 

hyy^Vy .-s^v^r^ "y^: y yyy 

minutiS, and taiktti ^g with toother students'; His aeatwork p©tff prance was y;y.:-y--:^ 
uniformly poor* Th^^ teacher repoynmended that he remain in first grade ,/-:' 
with het j and she f felt that J^e needed another gyear ? to; grow, wd mature, ^ v • .-. '-yHt. 
She was sympathetic w .and did- not, blame him for his fl poor performance. • - : 

She attributed it tcr» problems with ' 'making e onn ec t i ons * ' lilcfc the other • : 

y \ vc , . .. •• •• . ,'; : : : y&;- . ' , ' • . ..^ ,• IVy t ./;',^: 

students - did •'• : . , -:y-_. ■ : . . : , . ^.M.' ; :, : .. : •:• - • '-y-y-:-. 

Easiness of ^re5pon^e*s and awareness " of ^difficulty - • / N 

yyy- : Aaron f perforps^ance on most assignments? and in most instructional yy/r^y-y^ 
groups ((with one ekc=apt ion) -revealed! b ife 

1) . — . ' - , • t , ^ - 

"of --speed with basic Tmritlimetic operations, even as late as April* For ^ r J " 



" ""^bjayirig "' trouble wfth |hat word." Another example of his lack of 
lutqtttsaticity in basic ski|.ls was hi2 handwriting. In. fiee ember, wharf 
• ^ cppyisng some thing of f 4 the board and '"being in terrup t ed , he broke of ^ v p 
: ; the l*«tter h ter making one strokey: ang ^hen f inished it - lat^r, , 
whi^h ^ tnay suggest- that he does " riot have unitary physical '•,'schemes; ! /for^^/'i- : 
makin^g ? ^e 1 1 etts j In Mar ch » in a whole-class assignment 'on alphabetizing 



\he wais ffiabli la liUf tha, latttra down the sides of the columns > on his,. 
' pap%r« : He did this very slowly, looking around f requently-;at .his ^ • ; " 

v ne£ghK>ors V papers (The, teacher had just , removed the letter chart from 
r . the t^robt of. the room, so that could not prompt him. ) This, occurred 

evexi though he could/ sa^ ; the letters along with the rest of the class 

;v; ,^ . ' '\ \ '- L • * w ", • "*' ' . .1 . •- ' . : '■■■■'< ' -\ • : ." ::''\--\ :: i t ■-?;'■'■-' T '?[ 

dUirin^g a choral response* In April, he performed at chance level on ~ 

v.w." ■ ■•■■■* : ^-.l/r. ■ *>■ . e . r .. : ■ >;.. ■■■•.■■■••.:•>■:. •/ :'; v -;:-x:-.i ^■•;::!--.. : ; 

ttire^r. multiple choice dittos, and when the observer asked him to read; 

-the s^^ritences an /these assignments »? ; he could not read ' s ever al - o f" t the , key 

^' worcls iii' each sentence. In Mav, r while doing a whole-class assignment ' 

H s -.' r e ^ - : ,■■"...* ..." ^ - \ - 

that ^required the students, to make up sentences with the word s go y go es ? 



s^nty who , whenv: wheife, he - could no t read all • .of the words qx 0 spell 
the #cr>xds he wanted .to use, ' (For example, his sentence for ^ the word 
goes ^ras "dot rat is goes to the his , 11 yhlch he read as including the 
word agoing \ , v v --i ' \ : -- < \ U ' ' * S ^ 

v ETbere were ; a few exceptions * to this trend, arid it is no table that 
they c»"c curr ed when v the m teacher was working wi tli him and breaking . down J 

a ^ta^lc^ cinto J: smaller; -parts * When observed in reading or math groups with 

' ;-:;-/^^" - r> \\ . " * 5 * \ \. /■ * 

azV al(5e , Aaron T s performance was as ^described above- However when he v 9 
• ; was t dfeseryed J in a reading 1 lesson' iidth the' - c ^ 



_ ,^ t^i%acher^ talked^ to him about t^ 

'■:'.:.=:■ -:\.:':": '- y:.: r..;.'}\. J ..• ' - 0: \ .s ':V, 

s^fttQtenees : wi^ his initiaj ~y dif f lenities , 

t>iej^n Helped hhim to state a Bj&rit ehc a ; wi th fcVe .^otd'-goes- ;;-/ (ha d ee ided on - ^ 

"^fttennyrgoes to the "park 11 about his sis ter) , theih8Ugge£s ted^trlat he 

f- w^itXte It* "one word at a tftee, and watch; your spacing**^* He then ; ^ V 

1 FV^Jpduced a sentence thatf comes ,eio,se to his thought:' ri ^Jnnmgoe gonest ^ 

'V; : --Ui't- :the ; prkn; ,f "-ti/V -\l V/>-- v--; ' ;!: i;= - : » ' V "-y ; : V:'. . / 

-T a , Part of Aaron's difficulty seemed ^o s ted frpm hlsss vinabillty_ to : 

V; ".• • . ; "^/.--.■ c , -" v "■■ ■■' -. •, ' • *~ : - . ; : - / • • 

; son with mora than one' piece of information at a tlicae. The 

t^^scher alluded tor this during her; interviews aiiJ it iini' apparent .. ; - ^ 

-dn^i-ing observations as well. One example vas -Ills facil_lL±ty with single v 

y • ■''<>■:;;■/. - . • ■-. • v ■ y \ , ■ ■ y. , : - .. . -yy-y. - . ■■:■>:.• . 

l^ttj^ter-sbund associations but his difficulties - In bletifE^ing spunds . ; v 

: ^y X ' ' " . • ' 3 - : >\ - * 

: . Iiy to math* he also demonstrated problems coordinating sev^eral pieces of 

i^^or^ation. r In a math group "with an aide^ -stuJents wa^xe to listen _ 

tQ Ct>oral addition and" subtraction problems, write them o-b«eh the v chalk ' 

tb^terd^ and. solve ^ them *•; Although- Aaron could . do the ardL^-rthme tic soma 

■ : -y at :-u ^ the 1 time ^ v : he had ; proBlems writ ing down e nuiers wr^l thou t reversing vr ^ - 

; ; Vvf; : ;;p.; ' ; ' J ;:3^^, ; */-V;^ -"v .... .- l v i y J\ <y./yy :'-?.:y ; \_. • yyy' t h />;;.„; f : ;;\^^: — i^'x-v^u' • > *• '• V • • ■ v r , 

t^s^O^ figuring out the right sign^from the dto^I direct l^oas, and theji 
p^£^r^o rming . the s cor r ec t, pp er a t ion,, ac cura t ely # . During : a wo rkshee t on , ^ ^ ; ; 




no t involve the ; coo 

rf ■ - -_- " ■ • " V 

" stj;&«s, numbers :bf ; pieces. .lit? the whole,, an<J the " 'iikbe'r pieces-ih" 7 

th^ i _ part selected ."f or focus- V' , > ■ • \ ^ : . ' l} ; 
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"f ' can't spell my 'sister 's name.' 1 On another occasion, he was asked .! 
: ,to read by the observer and before ha started , he •pointe^v W - . 

apostrophes in the' word we 1 11 • art dy said » "I'm ttotV very' sure C about thesa^ 
-••i.-- •••• 'thingsV M ••tthen-'ithe •observer said* * . ^Thpse are called , apos trophe? , " , he 

- said, "t can f *t~ read "words that have .^postrppb 

£ which those mean, " When he -came to a word that he could .not read, > 

- . h'e reported -to the observer; thatf "I- donrVrr 

have sieri this word but I can 1 1 spell it," Once he told the; teacher, 
"Sometimes I can remember long fyords ^ but P sometimes I Jean 1 1 . " His ; . - 
"comjnents suggest that he viewed reading as ; a" pro cess of encountering 
^ a n a of strategies , for ; 

v ;,'£i^r ing :'ouf .' wbrds f ; v : al though ;. he";4 id ; .attempt to sound out words^and ; 

— - was some times - success f ul wi th thi s tactic, v ' ' • • * ■• • •• 

•• :V-'^; • ^ • •• . = •'• • ' ^ • ' •" • - • • ■ • v- - . M >. : v. l v vKr^.;: V=. ^OX* 

■\--L-. -• =.-,,, -i, --. . . :v- , - • • ... •. - . ■ - . - . XV: ; C; , : ■ ,y- . 

" " . - : " ' ; \ . ~\ ': "• :' '. " ".' . - . •': ' ' ' ■ ■ ' r. '-. *", .' " \ -."J . ' ' "• :: " ■■' * . " ' ' '.' : : " . . ', " .. ' 

Strategies fbr doins work •'• % , - , ^ A 

• . Observations of * Aaron reveal little about the actual strategies 

used to compltiLe : his assignments , ; Indeed , his most frequent response v 
to a new assignment was to disengage", T either by ^^^1 about , • 

watching the teacher in another part of they room, > M 
or spending five minutes in- the -bathroom. (The latter^ may have been ; 
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' - out words he did not know > although,' as .noted -aboVe, he. often-had - : 

y iX ^ 




' he had incorree tly marke*d! a ^sentenc^e on a, worksheet , (wtfrch he had read 
without ^ ,-he corrected himself when the observer - 

asked, him to read the sentence ^loud to her". , His expression indicated 
that he saw the error very quickly once he had spoften the\ sent ence . - 

• • • . • - - ■ ■ ■ 4 \ • ■ • - 

■aioudv This 

K, \ ' ' '.' ' - ; / : - / ' : - ■ . ' \ * . * ■ ^ 

on_assignments that he could read) if "hp had guided himself, -vocally V-.. 



Two other examples support this notion-. Dur ing the ;.alphab e t iz itag. 
assignment described earlier, he^had trouble writing down all oil the" 
letters quickly^ and seemed to be looking around .;' However , he ;had • 
been able to say , the alphabet' along with --the •"■rest; -off , the class, earlier- 

Ttfhile writing the alphabet , he did not appear to* be saying the^letuers 

v ; ' . . • .'• - ; • " : \ 

to himself * When writing the sentences^ from words on - the .board ^ - ' ^ ~ ? 

(described earlier ) , he was much more successful when the teacher had ,V 

him say the sentence ?to her tha*n he hatj 'been originally (although he ; - 

was not observed doing the original writing, so it is not known if\ he / , 

• '••'.'•-•.• ! ; . : r : ' ' • • ' " " •• " '•• • ■ •••"''> \ **V~ •'• '" : r l^v^ V.v- -..\ ; 

vocalized or not) ; : Thisa axamplei suggai^, that ■ self-talk might - : ; 
have help ed him ^ bu t *he >Jd id no t use; this ^strategy : spontaneously - i j 
,. \ Help-seeking > *'i Despite, his difficulties arid: "awareness!. 'of ^ -many of 
them'i : he was : not jotserved ^sking for help . " d id help him ^ 

more than almost anyone- else in „ 
those, contacts during sea ^twork/ time; -he :d id inot seek her out. * On ? . 
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At t eri t ion - fc oi 


y. -! • ! T : " • ; ; " ■ 'v ■:>; i\ r ''..v.b 
'finlshinfe and .awareness .of purpose 


of ass 


■•=;m''v i :'v; ; '£;v*-, 

ilghmerits 




.drop, d id not sefem * 


ip;ta concerned Vaboutr f: get t irig 


finished 



the : teacher announced triat ^work^ime, was up and he Had .not* completed . . s 
„ his assignment , "he .demonstrated no, panic ; and simply; put his work ^wSy. : 
(It shouLri te noted that there were no consequences for not finishing 
work in ' this class-, although the wo to do during the • 



next wdrfl^' period ^?V' In two conversations, with the observer 1 , Aaron did 
refer to the basal he was reading, and whJxh one came next. . His ^vriew of % 

progr e^ Jthrough the\ books was a tna 1 1 er ; of pr ijle ; . For. ekamp la i ; hfe ■ 

:-:."->..>..• *. • a ; •/ , A - * V- V" '.'".-■...>'•.'". . vrv^- : "."-i.v"' % - ^ . 

t^ltf ithe^ bbsef inrTdgers \ l with exc it ement ; in 

P > ■ ^, . " \ ; ■ - " ^. ' : ' 

his "voice * On another:. be cas ion , ; he^iii^tioiled ^ that he was rf rio t .even ' ^ v 
ih Rainbows next , " as if he . wrTj lagging behUnU. •• - . / v : : 
v . Aaroii was not /of ten asked directly ajpout the purposes' of -assign 



asked , 

^u,^v-,^:.;.:r;/...;^L....,^ 

a^ fractions (wh^re the students ; jjere 

^ to nbfc^ 

? M arid^ page) » : ^Wh*enrasked/ whart >he was - learning rabout Vi 

• he i readily he needed to; JcnQw^about : 7 . 



.-0 
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Classroom D f Student 16; Rachel 
(Adequate pattern of responses) 



.: Rachml was originally placed in. the highest level reading group 
and she 'remained there all year.. She was a quiet ; cM^d;%ho was 

_ j : *2 " 

never corrected for misbehavior. She was successful with all school 
tasks observed. During seatwork, ^she was attentive to^Sier task with 

_9^^^Pj\^ m -^^T1^3_^ A nr^ ^hmi^ mnm ^ anH .tjm- J rfrri ranrf*ft\l ly-^nH- 



steadily and w?s among the first of her group to finish written 

- . - " " - - \ 

assignments, _ . \ 

Easiness of response and awareness of difficulties 

Rachel was usually completely correct on her seatwork* with 
the exception of one page on long and short vowel sounds* She read 
fluently when -asked to read her worksheets? aloud. She was not asked 
about the relative difficulty of assignments and made no statements 
to "indicate that she viewed one "kind of work as harder for her than 
another* Kind i - ^ , -.. ^ 

Strategies for db^ng .work :/'^*:'~ ; ; : '-- " - ' " " • 

There was little evidence", of specific strategies . used to complete 
as £ ighmeri ts. Rachel aj_way s s tart ed" her wo rk immed ia t e ly and steadily 
worked through., it with few visible indications*;, of what and how she 
approached it. _ Occasionally ihe moved "hear mouth as if talking or 
reading to herself, but there. was no -overt vocalizing (which might 
indicate, that .she has developedTt°^ theVpoint'^f completely internalizing 



"her self-^talk) * Two incidents" deserve notice and may suggest that" 
Rachel was fairly sophisticated in her use pf me tkcpgnitive strategies. 
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Once,- after completing three worksheets, she read over them all before 
turning- them in, Such self-cheeking was not often observed in any 
of the classrooms* On another occasion,* she began her work period 
by circling . the numbers of .the assigned pages, which may indicate a 
planful approach to getting started, (On the other hand, this was 
something ■• the teacher usually did, so Rachel may have been simply 
complying with form requirements as she perceived them). 

At te ntiqn to finishing and awareness of purpose of assignments * 

There was no evidence that getting finished was a^preoceupation 
of Rachel's. She made no, statements about her progress to herself 
-or anyone ^elser"On~one occasion, she was asked about the purpose of^ 
a workbook page and she stated that it was about -'long and short, 
sounds*" .On other pages', however, she indicated that she was just 
"learning 'about reading*" ■ 



Appendix 2 \ 
Interview Variables that Comprise Cluster Scores 
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Ijit^ryiew Variables That Cempriaa Cluster Scores 

■ , e ■ " ' ' 

I. Student Outcomes ' \. 

A, Emphasis on discrete skills and accuracy without 
reference to comprehension, . 

I* Review, practice . The teacher said that a rationale 
for seatwork is to provide students practice, to 

! review material that had already been taugrft/or 

.-.*"•» 
to reinforce something that had already been 

taught, The emphasis here was on seatwork as a 

follow-up activity to previous instruction. This 



in response to a question that: asked what the 

teachers^ considered when selecting seatwork 

assignments , _ " * ' .. — 

2, Specific skills . The teacher mentioned specific 
— * . --. . 

skill areas as the basis for, seatwork assignments. - 

These include phonics, spelling skills, .handwriting* 

skills, and punctuation, This was in response to 

a question that asked what the teachers considered 

when selecting seatwork assignments, 

3- Hatch to what is taupht. The teacher explicitly 

referred to the relationship .between seatwork and 



other instruction. This was Jin response to a - 
question 'that asked what the teachers considered 
when. selecting seatwork assignments. ' ; 
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4* Correctness/accuracy ■ The teacher listed correctness 
of papers and accuracy as one of the criteria in 
checking* This was in response to a question re** 
garding when and how the teacher checks seatwprk 
and provides feedback to students. 
*£ * Specific skill or knowledge gained * This was in 

response to a question about the teachers 1 assessment 
of progress in reading achievement of target children, 
6 . Word analysis and recognition * This refers to 

improvement in letter recognition f sound recognition * 
letter=sound correspondence f or phonics skills and 
Increased -ability to, learn sight words and increased 
sight vocabulary J This was in response to a 
question on the 'teachers 1 thoughts relative to final 
assessment of reading progress* 
B* . Emphasis on comprehension^ and sensa^making. 

• . •' 1* Sense - making / cogprehens ion * The teacher indicated V 
. -that she looked for some sign that the students had 
understood what they did s comprehended what "they read , 
or in some rfashion had "made sense" out of the doing > 
. , of the task. - 
2. Organization * The teacher referred' to the students 1 
-\ ability to see patterns and to set up papers according ' 
to correct format; remembering to include needed elements 
such as name and date ^nuk how to utilize .spaces . arid lines 
on the paper. It also included references -to organisation 
of supplies i personal effects t orderliness of desk, and 
: understanding rules and routines. It; did no t v include 



handwriting or neatness * This was in response to" - 
a question about what the teachers took into account 
when assessing student progress in reading* . 4 
3, Sense-caking, as used to assess progress * The teacher 
referred to the students 1 ability to see patterns and 
to set up papers according tc? correct format* remembering 
to include needed elements, such as name and. date, and 
how to utilize spaces and lines on paper. It also 
included references to organisation of supplies , personal 
effects, orderliness of desk, and understanding rules 
and routines* It did not include handwriting or neatness* 
(Same question as above.); 
4* Comprehension,. _as used to assess progress * (Same question 

y as above » ) _ _ ■ . + 

5, Preference that student wait for help * This was in 

response to a question 'about the teachers 1 preferences 
- : • for what to do when stuck* ' ..- s --.-- 
Emphasis on neatness, * j r * ' - - 

1» Neatness/legibility * The teacher indicated that she w .l.. 
.looked jT or neatness and .cleanness of papers, - 
legible writing, and "good pictures" when checking, 
This was in .response to a questiori ^regarding when ,- r ; . : ..; 1 
and how the teacher checks seatwork and provides 
feedback to students, \' \ : "'-\ • ' " 

?* Neatness The teacher ref erred" to .appearance of - • 
written work; '.-I.e.* , formation of letters , uniformity 
of size of letters , spacing, correct use of -lines^ 
and spaces on writing paper, neat coloring, or \ 



smooth versus crinkled or "crumpled -paper. It 
included overall appearance of drawings and 
asthetie and technical aspects of drawing * 
This was in response to a question about what 
the teachers took into account when assessing student 
progress in reading* ' 
Jm ^ Handwriting * as used to assess student progress , The 
teacher referred to improvements" in letter, formation, 1 
^uniformity p and spacing * This was in response to 
a question about what the teachers took into account 
in a final assessment of student progress, " 
Emphasis on Creativity* , _ 

1* Language develppmfent/ creative work , the teacjier 
. mentioned the need for language or vocabulary"^ 
development or the need to develop creative thinking, 
as one rationale behind selection of seatwork '* 
assignments* She may have also talked about the 
need for students to express "themselves while • 
? . doing seatwork- as an.; important consideration, 
/" This was in response, to a question that asked 
, what the teachers c ong ider ed when s elect ing seatwo rk 
assignments . s " - : ^ ;v " : '-- ■ • - 

Creativity, as considered in final assessment - The ^ 

' * ..=-•- . . . , ■■ *■*.«. * «« » 

teacher referred to^ students 1 .increased ability to 
7 compose; 1 their own sentences or other written product This 

wis In response, to a question * about what the; teachers 
_ took iiato; account in a final assessment of s tudent progress * 
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II* Student Processes * 
A. Emphasis on persistence » completion of assignments 

1. Completeness* not skipping , The teacher said that one 
of the things she checked for is that students had 
finished their papers and had not left anything out* 
_ This was in response to a question regarding when and 

how the teacher checks seatwork and provides feedback 
"~\ \ to students, 

2* Teacher* s standards for work cemp^tton K The extent to 
which the teacher stressed completionj whether the 
emphasis was low, moderate , orrs^rbng^ This was in 
response to a question about the emphasis teachers 
placed, on task completion. ' 

3. Student persistence » as used to assess final progress * 
The teacher referred to the students 1 ability to^stay 



engaged in, seatwork versus "playing around,* ,f and r ^ .,, 
finishing within the allowed time. It included referent 

ces to beginning on time versus procrastination; being, 

" \ . - ' ... . •. 

thoughtful about the task versus rushing through 

■ " - ' . «■■ : / -0^- ■ " . : - / ' - '; 'V 

.assignments with the sole purpose of being the first to 
finish, effort^ maturity, (staying on task) versus 



"immaturity" (constant talking to others) , This, 



& response to a question about what the teachers took 

•' ■ _. ■" . . *'•* . . . . J t = ; ' 

' - A into account when assessing w student progress in reading, 
B, ^phaais on effort, confidence , / * V ' , 

1. Reinforcement , encouragement « ; - Pie teacher focused on 
motivating students through feedback;'.- This n*a^ in ' 




response %o a question regarding when and how the 
teacher checks sea two rk and pr.ovidea feedback to 
students* * 
2, Evidence of effort . The teacher indicated that one of 
her criteria when checking was to see that students 
had tried to do the work* (Same question as above.) 
Confidence , The teacher referred to student's willing- 
ness or confidence in his/her ability, to do the task. 
Included were references to self -concept * eagerness to 
do the work, willingness to give oral or written 
answers f trusting, one's experience, risking being wrong $ 
and pride in one 1 s work. This was in response to a 
question about what the teachers took into account 
when assessing student progress in reading* 
Conf idence^independenee . The teacher referred to the 
student's willingness to attempt the task, to put down 
, answers bri paper, or to risk being wrong. . It also 

referred to improvement in figuring t)ut how to do a task 
without assistance, such as reading directions, or other 
wise making correct decisions about how '■' to do fi a work- 
% book page or other such assignments* It did not refer 
to creative writing or r the ability to make one 1 s own 
sentences* This was in response to # a question about 
what the teachers took into account in .a final assess- 
ment of student- progress < * - = - \ l v - 

v ... . rv x -/ - : -,-.="•:-■• • . ± - - 

gfrfrrt « as considered in final assessment » The teacher 

• ~ :y*^$*XMl^:W Z 3 I^l^v^:, ;, \, --. ^ ;* . 
made cpmaents abomt trying -mere, working, harder, wanting 



to do well, and caring about" work* . (B« question *as 
above,) 3 

6. Prefer student keep trying , The teacher^ indicated that 
she preferred that a child who was stuck and could not 
get help wait for help without" finishing until help 
was available. This was in response to a question 
about the teachers 1 prefe rences for what to do when 
stuck, t ... ■ ' . 

Emphasis on behavior s cooperating with teacher 

1. Routine, keeping busy, or _ any other management consideraticm 
The teacher mentioned 5 as part of her rationale for 
selecting seatwork* that it is used in teaching students 
classroom routines and/or to keep them occupied while 
she taught small groups or individuals* This was in 
response to a question that asked what-;. the teachers 
considered when selecting seatwork assignments,^ - 

2. Cooperation , Tfye teacher referred to the student's 
willingness to accept the teacher* a (or other adult's) 
authority, and/or maintenance of good humor tod a -posi— 

" % - .. tive relationship with peers ^ ^neluded are references 
to the student's ability to keep rules and willingness 
to abide by established .rules and routines* This was in 
* response to a question about what tbe teachers took 
into account when assessing student' progress ih 
; \ reading. '•^L.J^^J r -l:^Z;L.^!*^^_..^^ ' 

Itaphasis -on student paying attention - 
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referred to the student's ability to listen and "track" 
or stay with (1) whole^class or reading group activities, 
and (2) teacher presentations and explanation of 
assignments, It does not refer to the quality of 

i ST r I II 

■mttention given to seatwork or Being 1 on task" in the 
sense of doing the assignment- It also included general 
"references to "attentiveness" and "inattention*" This 
was in response to a question about what the teachers 
took Into account when assessing student progress in 
reading, y 
2, "Attention used in assessing progress * The teacher made., 
references to listening to directions P concentrating 
more deeply, or for increased amounts df time* This was 
in response to a question aboiit what the teachers took 
into account in a final assessment of student progress* 
Acceptability of students helping one another with seatwork 
1* Teachers * acceptance of students helping one another . 

This referred to the degree to which the teacher V 
endorsed the idea of students helping one another. This * , ^ 
was in response to a question regarding the teachers * 

:V ■ . i ' • :k* ? :..■■"•> ■ ■ " -v-t:.' -v.-"-. „' 

policies about students helping each other with " 
' -seatwork, • ■ , ' ; , .* ' • 'V ' -• :• • 

2 . Teacher" preference for student behavior^ when "stuck , " ^; ; 
*' :■ This refers to the degree to which the teacher endorsed WCk 
• tjie strategy - f pf students using other children "as helpers , 
i.e., no reservations, some reservations , and unqualified 



